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HEALTH FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING: 
A Basic Health Education Text for 


College Students 


By EDWARD B. JOHNS and WILFRED 
C. SUTTON, University of California 
at Los Angeles, and LLOYD E. WEB- 
STER, Los Angeles County Schools. 
490 pages, $4.75 


This practical new volume is designed to 
assist people in achieving the improve- 
ment of health behavior for more effective 
living. The authors depart from the tradi- 
tional dichotomy of personal and com- 
munity health, believing that personal, 
family, and community health interact as 
the individual makes his life adjustments. 
Emphasis is on intelligent action rather 
than on memorization of facts. 
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lege, Columbia University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Health Education, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. 314 
pages, $5.00 


The author combines, in a single volume, 
an understanding of the background of 
social recreation, the role of recreation in 
everyday life, leadership techniques in 
working with recreation groups, and a 
wide variety of materials. A section of the 
book is also devoted to program planning, 
with an excellent discussion of the special 
recreational needs of different types of 
groups. 
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A Guide to Its Organization and Adminis- 
tration 


By JACKSON M. ANDERSON, Purdue 
University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Health Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation. Ready in April 


The first complete book on the subject. It 
deals with the relation of the employee 
recreation program to the various social 
problems which industry and society as a 
whole are facing today. Designed to 
serve as a practical guide to company 
recreation directors or other personnel 
responsible for the administration of 
employee recreation programs, as well as 
a textbook for college courses dealing 
with the organization and administration 
of industrial recreation. 
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CHOLOGY Second Edition 


By EDWIN E. GHISELLI and CLAR- 
ENCE W. BROWN, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Psychology. In press 


The major purpose is to provide a com- 
prehensive treatment of personnel and 
industrial psychology, and information 
relative to principles and procedures bear- 
ing on the more effective utilization of 
manpower. This second edition has 
been thoroughly revised and contains new 
chapters on selection and classification of 
workers and on social factors in industry. 
Principles rather than practices are em- 
phasized throughout, and the importance 
of empirical verifications is stressed. 
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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


FIGHT ON BAD COMIC BOOKS 


Self-—imposed standards: Senate Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency has reported on current efforts to deal with 
objectionable comic books. There has recently been formed the 
Comics Magazine Association of America, with code administrator 
to enforce self-imposed standards. One of first actions will be 
to get rid of horror and terror comics. 

Original publisher repents: Publisher William Gaines, who 
said he introduced horror comics, has announced that he will dis- 
continue them. His firm will drop several magazines with conm— 
bined circulation of 800,000 and publish "clear, clean line" 
of other materials for youngsters. 

New York goes on warpath: New York's Mayor Wagner has 
ordered city officials to start court proceedings to remove ob-— 
scene, lewd, and lascivious comic books from newsstands. Said 
he: "Recent crimes committed by juveniles clearly indicate that 
these publications are responsible in a great measure for the 
alarming upward trend in juvenile delinquency, particularly in the 
fields of violence and sex crimes." 

Resolutions: Resolutions calling for action to prohibit 
crime and horror comics were recently passed by National Council 
of Juvenile Judges, National Sheriffs Association, and National 
Association of County and Prosecuting Attorneys. 














SOME FIGURES ON SCHOOLS 


Enrollments go up: Nation's schools and colleges enrolled 
38 million children and young people this semester, according to 
Commissioner of Education Brownell. Upturn took place for tenth 
consecutive year. Students represent almost one-fourth of total 
population of country. Elementary school enrollment is up 5.6 per 
cent over last year with 1,473,000 additional pupils. High 
schools have 219,000 more students, 3 per cent more than last 
year. Colleges and universities are enrolling about 89,000 more 
students. 

More teachers needed: There are now 1.5 million persons 
teaching in Nation's schools and colleges. There's shortage of 
about 125,000 qualified elementary teachers. 

Cost of education: Grand total expenditure for public and 
non-public education in USA for 1954-1955, kindergarten through 
college, is estimated at 13.7 billion dollars. Office of Educa- 














tion has analyzed amounts of money spent by 413 cities of various 
sizes on education of each public school child. For large cities 
of 100,000 population or more, expenditures per pupil per year 
range from $134 to $395, with $221 to $299 for the middle half. 
For cities of 2,500 to 10,000 population, range was from $97 to 
$676, with $202 to $252 for middle haif. 


TWO BILLS FOR RESEARCH 


National Science Foundation report: Federal agencies will 
spend almost 2 billion dollars for research and development in 
fiscal 1955, about 10 per cent less than fiscal 1954. Out of each 
dollar thus spent, 87 cents went to physical sciences, 11 cents to 
life sciences, 2 cents to social sciences. Research and develop— 
ment for national security took 85 per cent of this money, while 
remaining 15 per cent was divided among all other functions of 
government. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Orphans: Social Security Administration estimates that 
there are 2.9 million orphans in this country, of whom 1.9 mil- 
lions are paternal-—only orphans and 0.9 million are maternal—only 
orphans. Full orphans number 0.1 million. Orphans under age 18 
are decreasing in number, in spite of rapidly increasing child 
population. This is due mainly to rapidly falling death rates of 


parents of children among all groups of population. 

Women in science: Engineering Manpower Commission reports 
that math and biology attract women students in greatest number 
among all sciences, while engineering draws fewest. Record of 
earned bachelor's degrees in 1953 shows women represented 29 per 
cent in math, 28 per cent in biology, 19 per cent in chemistry, 4 
per cent in geology, 1 per cent in physics, 0.15 per cent in engi- 
neering. Although 19 per cent of bachelors in chemistry are 
women, only 7.7 per cent of all chemists in labor force are 


women. 








STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
And Personality Development 


A: AN INTRODUCTION this paper will 
review the current orientation of stu- 
dent personnel work. When it reached its 
full flowering in the thirties, student per- 
sonnel work in higher education was con- 
cerned about individual differences. To 
a considerable extent “the student per- 
sonnel point of view” represented a recog- 
nition that educational procedures and 
educational goals must take cognizance of 
and adapt to the heterogeneity of our school 
and college-going population. Our na- 
tional ethic of stimulating every member of 
our society to the fullest development of his 
resources has insured that student popula- 
tions will include people with widely vary- 
ing ability patterns and purposes. Student 
personnel work was oriented to enabling 
these varied students to adapt to the de- 
mands of the educational process and to 
facilitate the adaptation of the educational 
process to this variability in students. 
However, student personnel work has 
passed from the age of individual differ- 
ences to the age of personality development. 
The recent world upheavals and the corre- 
lated awesome advance in our Capacities to 
control the material world has focused at- 
tention upon educational goals beyond 
those of the acquisition of knowledge and 
skills. Great emphasis is placed upon the 
goals of emotional maturity and integra- 
tion, the degree to which our young men 
and women will be capable of gaining their 
satisfactions within a framework which per- 
mits satisfaction to their fellow men. Thus, 
we can say that where student personnel 


Epwarp S. Borptn is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
This is one of the papers given at a Section Meeting 
of the 1954 American College Personnel Association 
Convention. The general topic was: “Implications 
of Research in Interpersonal Relations for Student 
Personnel Work.” 
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work has always been concerned with indi- 
viduality it is now more concerned with 
the emotional and motivational life of 
the individual, in short, his personality. 

This new emphasis means that today’s 
personnel worker, whether he is providing 
financial aid, acting as a dormitory coun- 
selor, a faculty adviser, a reading specialist, 
or a student activities adviser, is likely to 
be concerned about the degree to which his 
relationships with students and his services 
to them will contribute to this general edu- 
cational goal of personality development. 
Most of these student personnel functions 
and relationships are not counseling rela- 
tionships in the psychotherapeutic sense, 
nor are student personnel workers neces- 
sarily psychological counselors and psycho- 
therapists. Yet the current orientation of 
student personnel work is such as to moti- 
vate them to work toward goals essentially 
similar to those of therapeutic counselors 
and psychotherapists. Consequently, these 
student personnel workers face the task of 
controlling their relationships with students 
in such a way that their unique functions 
are preserved and at the same time they are 
not necessarily drawn into a therapeutic 
relationship for which they are not pre- 
pared. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss 
the possible contributions of psychothera- 
peutic research to this problem of the stu- 
dent personnel worker's utilization of his 
unique relationship to students so as to 
contribute to their personality development 
and his control of that relationship so that 
it does not become a purely psychothera- 
peutic one. 

The first contribution which comes from 
therapeutic theory and personality research 
is already so well accepted that it hardly 
seems necessary to mention it, namely, that 
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by 
EDWARD S. BORDIN 


motivations are not necessarily to be taken 
at face value. In these days when the lan- 
guage of psychoanalysis has _ virtually 
entered the man-in-the-street’s vocabulary, 
one need not look very hard to find ex- 
amples of the utilization of this basic con- 
cept. In fact, one might be tempted to 
sound the alarm, warning of the danger of 
over interpretation, of reading into the 
behavior of others more complex motiva- 
tions than actually exist. Student per- 
sonnel workers are becoming increasingly 
aware that the student, who comes to them 
seeking information or advice, may in fact 
be seeking something else. One student 
may be seeking an affiliation which will 
help him temporarily replace the void cre- 
ated by his separation from home while he 
establishes relationships with his contempo- 
raries which enable him to proceed to a 
new level of maturity. Another student 
may be seeking an externalized control to 
help him finish an incomplete process of 
establishing internal standards and con- 
trols over his emotions and motivations. 
The student personnel worker who does not 
intend to assume the responsibilities of 
the psychotherapist still can contribute to 
the personality development of such 
youngsters as they try to master these nor- 
mal developmental situations. He can do 
this by being understanding and interested 
enough in people to lend himself to the 
kind of relationships these various students 
need, while still avoiding any effort, such 
as through interpretation, to manipulate 
the relationship therapeutically. 


No Single Rule of Action 


A second theoretical position, which is 
beginning to emerge from research and 
theory in therapeutic relationships, is that 
there is no single rule of action. There is 
no one way of relating oneself to other 
people, no one technique, no one way of 
responding, which is the key to making 
relationships therapeutic. Perhaps some 
will feel that this statement would not re- 
ceive general support, for example, in non- 
directive theory. It seems evident that 
Rogers would find the above proposition 
wholly acceptable. The discussion of the 
attitude and orientation of the counselor 
in the second chapter of his most recent 
book [4] evidences this attitude. On the 
other hand, he may not agree, if this prin- 
ciple is extended to lead to the conclusion 
that there are aspects of relationships which 
become therapeutic according to the specific 
needs of the person being helped [/]. There 
are other theoretical positions which ac- 
cept this proposition and there is a little 
evidence to support this notion which will 
be cited later. 

Of what use to the student personnel 
worker is the proposition that there is no 
rule which will make a relationship thera- 
peutic? One of the major applications to 
student personnel work is the check that 
it offers to an earlier optimism that almost 
anyone, without any special training, who 
resolved to respect other people's integrity 
and prefaced all of his cpmmunications 
with the words, “you feel,” could con- 
tribute to any individual's personality de- 
velopment. Recent research and theory 
points fairly definitely to the alternative 
notion that any specific approach to people 
from a relationship point of view may be 
helpful or not helpful, even harmful, ac- 
cording to the needs of the specific person 
involved. This leads to the conclusion 
that the student personnel worker should 





The student personnel worker can make a contribution here 
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avoid any active effort to utilize a relation- 
ship therapeutically unless he has had spe- 
cific therapeutic training. 

What is the alternative? Let us cite the 
analogy of mothers who today are ex- 
tremely conscious of mental health experts 
and are continually seeking their advice on 
how to be a good mother. Most of us are 
aware of the degree to which mothers have 
become sensitive to the effects of their 
relationships to their children on their 
children’s future mental health. These 
mothers are in an extremely confusing 
situation. They can obtain many dicta 
as to how a child should be brought up. 
“Keep it on a schedule.” “Do not keep it 
on a schedule.” “Give it a lot of love.” 
“Discipline begins in the home.” Each 
new pronouncement crowds on the heels 
of the preceding often contradictory one. 
Many of us feel that if the mother is a 
reasonably well adjusted person and she 
and her husband have an adequate rela- 
tionship, it is not necessary to tell her how 
to behave in her relationship with her 
children. Her natural reactions will prob- 
ably be the right ways for bringing up her 
child. This of course does not mean that 
parents may not be helped by general in- 
formation about child development which 
will enable them to understand otherwise 
puzzling behavior by their children. But 
the handing out of rules of behavior prob- 
ably interferes with and blocks potentially 
good parents from being natural and there- 
fore good parents, and simply accentuates 
the guilt feelifigs and anxiety of disturbed 
parents who either are unable to follow 
these rules or misuse them as expressions 
of their own neurotic needs. Similarly, our 
answer to the student personnel worker 
would be to suggest that he not try to think 
about the way he ought to act, but simply 
act naturally, using his knowledge of his 
job, whatever understanding of students he 
brings to the job, and, above all, adopting 
the attitude of wanting to understand stu- 
dents. In short, the answer would be, “Be 
yourself.” 

Obviously being yourself will not neces- 
sarily be helpful to all the students who 
come for help. In some cases the inability 
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to be helpful might arise from some lack of 
information about individual development 
or from some personal inadequacy. In 
other cases, the student’s personal problem 
may be of such a nature that only a special 
carefully controlled therapeutic relation- 
ship can be useful to him. It is for these 
reasons that it would appear that the ap- 
propriate step, where the personnel worker's 
efforts are not met with the normal re- 
sponse, is to consult with psychological 
counselors, clinical psychologists, psychia- 
trists, or equivalent specialists, depending 
upon availability. 


Natural Relationships 


The next section will consider aspects of 
the natural relationships of student per- 
sonnel workers with students which need to 
be avoided in order to prevent an un- 
planned therapeutic relationship and, per- 
haps, to point to some aspects of the natu- 
ral relationships with students which would 
seem to make them helpful. 

One of the aspects of interpersonal rela- 
tionships which seem to make them poten- 


tially more involving is their degree of am- 


biguity. In frankly therapeutic situations 
the client comes to the helper with some 
source of dissatisfaction which he has 
tended to localize within himself. The 
therapist indicates his willingness to be of 
assistance but ordinarily does not make very 
clear as to what will take place except that 
they will talk. The relatively unsophisti- 
cated client, striving to formulate a more 
specific conception of the relationship, may 
define it as “I'll talk and he'll give me 
advice.” But the therapist soon disabuses 
him of this misconception. Eventually he 
is left with a more general idea, namely, 
“I talk, I am not sure about what, and he 
may or may not respond. I am not sure 
what he will say, whether he will try to 
judge or what.” This kind of situation 
seems to be an inevitable accompaniment 
of any effort to get the client to confide his 
emotions and feelings. In fact, it seems to 
be a necessary accompaniment to any proc- 
ess of having a person experience feelings 
in such a way that he can learn to deal 
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with them more constructively. It seems 
to be a necessary part of making it possible 
for him to have feelings toward a person 
with whom he has hitherto virtually no 
ties and who has no realistic relationship 
to him other than this helping one. It is 
around this situation that the irrational 
character of the person's feelings and of his 
behavior appear more clearly to himself and 
to the helper from behind the facade of 
rationality. One study by Dibner [2], at 
the University of Michigan, confirmed our 
expectation that ambiguous interpersonal 
relationships lead to great anxiety pre- 
sumably on the part of those whose struc- 
ture of rationality rests on a shaky founda- 
tion. In another context, the study of the 
personality foundations of prejudice, 
Frenkel-Brunswik [3] found that rigid 
people were less tolerant of ambiguity. 
When people have relatively distinct situ- 
ations to react to, when the nature of these 
situations is clear-cut and the outcome of 
alternative reactions are well known it is 
easier for them to be rational and to re- 
act realistically. The student personnel 
worker, who is not prepared to undertake 
therapeutic responsibilities, should avoid 
having his legitimate interest and concern 
for the personality development of students 
lead him into this more ambiguously de- 
fined relationship through a process of en- 
couraging a kind of open-ended confiding. 
This principle is also applicable to stu- 
dent discipline and other forms of social 
control. Adolescents are already subject 
to considerable turbulence in their emo- 
tions and motivations. They need to know 
the rules in very specific form as an aid to 
them in controlling and integrating their 
surging impulses and feelings. Therefore, 
the student activities administrator does 
well to allow students no more freedom 
than they are ready to handle and to make 
certain that the boundaries are clearly and 
consistently communicated. He must 
recognize that these youngsters are in a 
critical stage of the internal battle be- 
tween their dependent and independent 
needs. To give them too much freedom 
may overwhelm them, to give them too little 
freedom may activate unrealistic and ir- 
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rational needs to assert independence if 
only as a denial of their dependent needs. 

Related to the effect of ambiguous situa- 
tions is the understanding that it is through 
cognition and cognitive processes that we 
are able to control and utilize our impulses 
and emotions in positive ways. In a 
large majority of the cases, one of the 
major tasks of the student personnel worker 
is to aid the student to acquire the infor- 
mation, the skills, the conceptual tools, 
which will enable him to gain the ability 
to express his emotions and motivations in 
a positive and constructive fashion. Too 
often our current awareness of the im- 
portance of emotions and motivations as 
determiners of action has led us to over- 
look the importance of cognitive processes. 
Because we have become sensitive to the 
frequency with which information and con- 
cepts are used negatively, purely for the 
defense of some particular motivation, we 
sometimes fall into the habit of assuming 
that all cognitive resources are at all times 
media for defensive and regressive expres- 
sion. Perhaps it is this error that has 
helped to power the current humanistically 
oriented revolt in education. 


Students Need Information 


The suggestion is that the student per- 
sonnel worker should not allow his orienta- 
tion toward the goals of personality de- 
velopment and his awareness that emotions 
and motivations may lead to a distorted and 
regressive utilization of information, skills, 
and conceptual tools to deter him from con- 
tinuing to make an important part of his 
contribution in this area. The financial 
adviser or the faculty counselor must con- 
tinue to offer students information about 
better, quicker paths to their goals. His 
awareness of the effects of emotional and 
motivational factors should help him to 
avoid a lot of wasted effort by enabling him 
to become aware of particular students or 
particular times when his efforts in this 
direction will not contribute to the student's 
growth. These are the times when referral 
to others more therapeutically trained are 
the called-for responses. 





Finally, we have begun to be aware that 
the emotional tone of relationships need 
not be uniform for maximum. effectiveness 
to each individual person. It is not very 
clear just how the student personnel worker 
not specially trained for therapeutic work 
can make use of this awareness. Earlier 
it had been suggested that the best course 
of action for the student personnel worker 
is to act naturally. Perhaps one applica- 
tion of this principle for the student per- 
sonnel worker is to avoid the mistake of 
unconsciously accepting some stereotype of 
the “good” personnel worker. Some might 
have the stereotype of the good personne! 
worker as a relatively effusive out-going per- 
son who meets people easily, smiles readily, 
and often is on a first name basis very soon. 
Others may visualize the student personnel 
worker as a relatively diffident, quiet, non- 
expressive person who grows on one. Prob- 
ably most of us fall somewhere between in 
our usual mode of behavior. However, 
through the influence of one of these stereo 
types we might make the mistake of cloth- 
ing our behavior with a thin veneer of 
such an ideal. 

The adolescent's normal conflicts about 
independence and dependence have al- 
ready been mentioned. When the adoles- 
cent is feeling the pressure and demands of 
the adult world and is fearful that the last 
vestiges of his childhood are being impa- 
tiently torn from him rather than his being 
given the opportunity to drop them will- 
ingly and gladly, an interaction with an 
adult who is naturally warm and giving 


rather than demanding may be sufficient 
support to allay his fears and enable him to 
move more freely toward independence. 
Similarly, the youngster who is fearful of 
his capacity to be independent, who is 
striving hard to control his regressive im- 
pulses to reach out for supporting rela- 
tionships, will be helped by someone who 
naturally keeps a greater distance between 
himself and other people. 

It behooves each personnel worker to be 
aware of his own natural ways of reacting, _ 
when necessary to restrain these natural 
ways, and, above all, to refer or consult 
when these ways do not fit into the needs 
of the students with whom he works. 

In this process of urging the student per- 
sonnel worker to be himself instead of try- 
ing to apply poorly digested therapeutic 
concepts, it was difficult to avoid the impres- 
sion of setting up still one more array ol 
rules for therapeutic conduct. Therefore, 
it is best to close with the affirmation that 
the student personnel worker in the age 
of personality development must strive to 
be himself rather than a psychotherapist. 
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EDUCATING FOR RETIREMENT 


Teaching people how to make retirement a happy and satisfying 
experience is the goal of a research study which recently received a grant 
of nearly $4,000 from the Hartford (Conn.) Heart Association—one of 
the first awards to be made by a local Heart Association to support 


research in the economic-sociological field. 


The study, to be conducted 


by the University of Connecticut, will seek to establish an educational 
program which can be made available through business and industry to 


employees who are nearing retirement age.—The American Heart, Fall, 
1954. 
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Some Limitations Of 


INTEREST INVENTORIES 


by JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY and LOUIS G. SCHMIDT 


| brovon Is A GREAT deal of evidence that 
interest inventories or preference records 
have become some of the most widely used 
of counseling tools. Just why this should 
be so in view of the demonstrated inade- 
quacies of these devices is difficult to under- 
stand. It seems that it must be a combina- 
tion of amazing psychometric innocence on 
the part of the users, naiveté in considering 
the guidance job as a “quickie” affair rather 
than a complex longitudinal problem, mis- 
placed faith in statistics on the part of both 
inventory producers and consumers, expe- 
diency, and a desire to keep up with the 
other fellow who uses them for any of the 
above. In this article we present reasons, 
and evidence where it is available, why the 
use of these devices as counseling tools 
should be limited to a few very exceptional 
cases. It is suggested that the wholesale use 
of such devices is not only wasteful but 
potentially very harmful. This view will 
be maintained despite the very favorable 
reviews such devices occasionally receive in 
Buros’ Mental Measurements Yearbook [3, 
4]. Even the enthusiastic reviewers state 
that much research on them is necessary. 


Faking of Responses 


We may begin our list of objections to 
the widespread use of interest inventories 
blanks and preference records by noting 
one of their outstanding weaknesses, appar- 
ent to anyone who will look and fully estab- 
lished by research, namely that their fore- 
casting efficiency is severely limited by the 
fact that answers to all of them can be faked. 
Their transparency is evident by the studies 
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of Longstaff [7], Benton and Kornhauser 
[1], Steward [9], Paterson [8], and Bordin 
[2]. To those who answer that a subject 
may not fake responses when good rapport 
has been achieved, it should be pointed out 
that there is no way to tell whether or not 
he has faked his answers so that every score 
obtained must be questioned regardless of 
the conditions under which it has been ob- 
tained. 

All faking may not, of course, be deliber- 
ate. The subject may not be aware that he 
is cooking the results while he is actually in 
the process of doing so. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the following case: 


Jim, a sophomore in college, had become en- 
gaged to the daughter of a wealthy business man 
who had promised to set him up in the business 
after the marriage. Jim had some qualms about 
becoming dependent on his prospective father-in- 
and decided to make a career for himself in 
At this period he made a high score 


law 
psychology. 
for psychologist on a well-known interest measuring 
device. After a year of psychology, during which 
his grades were low and the attraction of a good 
business opening was having less influence on his 
conscience, he decided to accept his father-in-law's 
offer. He took the interest measuring device again, 
scored high this time in business and found in his 
score a satisfactory justification for his decision. 
After all, the tests showed that he was interested in 


business. 


Perhaps Jim's case is not typical and it 
might even be argued that the scores pro- 





They are no substitute for what 


the counselee can tell you 


in his own words 








vided some useful hypothesis about him but 
the inventory results seem only to have 
elaborated the obvious since he had faked 
it to suit his stated desires. Our point here 
is that faking can occur and the counselor 
can never be quite sure about the absence 
or presence of deliberate or unconscious 
faking of responses. It is possible that re- 
sults may be cooked for such reasons, among 
others, as these: attempts to justify accept- 
ance or rejection of a stated choice, desire 
to please or disturb someone who will see 
the scores, attempts to beat the game for the 
pleasure of doing so, and wishful thinking. 
Suggestions by some authors for overcom- 
ing the faking of responses such as empha- 
sizing speed, trying to encourage students 
to be honest, and viewing very high scores 
with suspicion would not be necessary if 
the instruments really did the job they are 
designed to do. 

But assuming that there has been no de- 
liberate or unconscious faking of responses, 
there must always be a question about the 
subject's reasons for marking the items the 
way he does. The following anecdote told 
by a school counselor seems pertinent: 


A semi-literate country boy, to whom the Kuder 
Preference Record had been administered, walked 
into my office, test profile sheet in hand. A glance 
at the percentiles revealed that his highest score 
was in the Literary area—around the 85th per- 
centile. Not immediately taking up discussion of 
his test results, I talked with him a bit. As judged 
by the caliber of his responses, and the general 
level of his communicative ability, I marveled at 
the high “expression of literary interest.” Finally 
I remarked upon his high score, and asked him if 
he read a great deal. “Naw,” he replied, “I don’t 
read nawthin much—onct in a whal a detectif 
magazine.” When further pressed concerning his 
choices on the preference record, he explained that 
he thought it would be nice to be an author with 
nothing to do but write books. 


Although there is no follow-up in this 
case the other data available on this boy in- 
dicate that a literary career for him is highly 
unlikely. 

The reasons why a person indicates the 
preferences he does must always be subject 
to various interpretations and therefore 
subject to misinterpretations. To do coun- 
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seling based on lists of responses without 
knowing the why of them is to perform at a 
very low level. Counselors, if they are to be 
effective, must work at a level beyond that 
which is implicit in securing rapid and 
superficial estimates of abilities, aptitude, 
and interests. 

One of the most disturbing factors in the 
interest measurement movement is the 
number of counselors who do not realize 
that the names on some of the inventories 
or sub-sections of them, and the titles indi- 
cated by scores on their items, are simply 
christenings. An author frequently chooses 
to name a test, a group of items or a single 
item as, say, a measure of mechanical inter- 
est because he thinks it is. He chooses to 
christen another item as a measure of cleri- 
cal interest because it appears to him that 
that is what it might be. Then, of course, 
after he has christened it he chooses a sys- 
tem of attaching numbers to it, and it seems 
to become a scientific objective test. The 
internal consistency indexes that the test 
authors employ indicate only that they have 
been fairly consistent in the christening 
process. The reader might find it interest- 
ing to guess the area in which the following 
items, taken from inventories, are said to be 
measures of preference or interest and then 
look up the key to see how they are actually 
scored. The items are: building bird 
houses; doctor horses, cattle, or hogs; care 
for and repair people’s teeth; develop a 
variety of pitless cherry; be an expert in cut- 
ting jewels; to camp out; sleep in a tent or 
in the open; enter the bureau of printing 
and engraving; be a psychologist. If you 
don't like these take any 20 items at random 
from any of the inventories. 

The surprises that one gets from such an 
exercise are many and the implications 
great. Someone has christened an item in 
one way but you might christen it otherwise 
and would challenge his right to give it the 
name he has given. If you were to continue 
the exercise and continue to challenge seri- 
ously the groupings of items and the names 
given to them, you would then wonder if 
anyone could be expected to take the scores 
seriously. 

This point about the christening of items 
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does not negate, of course, the previous 
point about the faking of items. There will 
be enough obvious items about which you 
can agree at least at a superficial level. 
Some of your dullest counselees will recog- 
nize that “playing a piano” is supposed to 
be an indication of musical interest and 
can cook that one easily. 


The Vocabulary Problem 


The problem of interpretation is com- 
plicated, too, by the vocabulary problem. 
Consider the item “actress” which appears 
in one of the common inventories. The 
student is required to respond to this item 
by indicating like, dislike, or indifference to 
that word alone. Now the word covers a 
wide variety of performers from burlesque 
queen to moving picture star to television 
bit performer and to others. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of being an actress 
of each of these kinds must be known to 
few of the responders, the pay range must 
be a question of speculation, and the oppor- 
tunities in the profession must be known to 
a limited few. Without such knowledge 


the subject is to express like, dislike, or in- 
difference to something about which he 
knows little and yet that response is sup- 
posed to be used to help him to make one 
of the most important decisions of his life, 


the selection of a career. The argument 
that such items do differentiate occupa- 
tional groups in general and may therefore 
be useful regardless of the subject’s under- 
standing of the items will be treated later. 
The suggestion that the objection to the in- 
ventories on the basis of vocabulary can be 
taken care of by providing a brief vocabu- 
lary list is ludicrous in its simplicity because 
a vocabulary list inclusive enough to in- 
corporate all the definitions, their subtle 
shadings, and their variability would re- 
quire weeks of.study. As we have suggested, 
just one of the words, “actress,” could be 
studied in all its ramifications and details 
for many many hours. It is discouraging 
to find that authors such as Roeber [/0] 
who have pointed out the vocabulary diff- 
culties involved have suggested only that 
the wording be changed rather than that 
the instruments be discarded. 
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The Forced Choice Problem 


Even the vocabulary problem would not 
be so serious were it not for the fact that 
there is great unevenness in the knowledge 
of the various items a subject must respond 
to or choose among. Consider that in one 
preference record high school students— 
even junior high school pupils—must choose 
the best liked among the following items: 
(1) sort and catalogue a valuable stamp 
collection, (2) write a popular article on how 
a diesel engine works, (3) determine the cost 
of manufacturing a new soap. 

The first may have been a subject of life- 
long concern to the person and he may know 
a great deal about it. The others he may 
not have given a moment's consideration to 
before taking the inventory and he knows 
little about them. Since it is likely that he 
will have some little knowledge about most 
of the items his responses will not, of course, 
be entirely random. He may have enough 
knowledge to produce a high or low score 
but not enough to produce a meaningful 
one. He is forced to make a choice among 
the items and this may require selection be- 
tween ignorance and knowledge. The item 
in which possession of information has 
meant reduction of glamour may be rejected 
in preference to one in which there is re- 
tained ignorance and continuing glamour. 


Limitation on Exoression of Enthusiasm 


Even if we can assume that there is al- 
most equal knowledge of items there may 
be vast differences in amount of concern 
about them. The pupil may want to indi- 
cate that an item deals with one of the most 
important events in his experience but he 
cannot express his enthusiasm for it more 
forceably than he can indicate a lukewarm 
interest. Johnson [6] comments on this in 
a short article that deserves more attention 
than it has received. He says: 


During my tenure of punch counting I observed 
that some marks were decisive and vigorous; others 
were hesitant and barely penetrated the paper. 
Some were bull’s-eyes and others appeared on the 
periphery. Why a configuration of faint punches 
near the circle’s edge should count as much as 
those accurately made and with sufficient force to 
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mar the table and blunt the pin is indeed hard 
for me to understand. It seems rather apparent 
that a count of perforations is a pretty crude meas- 


ure of interest. 


The counselee may want to answer, when 
asked if he likes something, “Yes! Yes! Yes!” 
and to another question a hesitant, “Yes” 
but he must circle the L’s on the inventory 
in exactly the same way as if the differences 
did not exist. Research seems to show that 
extended opportunities to show enthusiasms 
add little to scores and do complicate scor- 
ing, but enough research on the importance 
of strong single interests has not been done 
largely because they have been smothered 
in the multiplicity of items the person must 
respond to. The importance of real en- 
thusiasm in counseling cannot be ignored 
or given minor consideration. Devices 
which do not provide for their expression 
cannot be effective in any phase of the 
counseling process. 


The Use of Separate Items 


It is commonly argued that, though the 
total scores on inventories may be question- 
able, the separate items may be of some 
value in giving leads for interviews with 
counselees. It should be obvious if we have 
made our points clear, that the statements 
about the questionable validity of the total 
test scores apply equally well to the in- 
dividual items and that single items may 
give as false leads as do the total scores. 
Further, however, it should be pointed out 
that the shotgun approach of throwing 
hundreds of items at youngsters must often 
miss. To cover all the items that may be of 
particular significance to each of your coun- 
selees would require the use of thousands 
of items and the significance to you of the 
one or even a few that might be important 
to him could easily be lost in the multitude. 
In what interest inventory can the boy who 
devotes all his time to the flora and fauna 
of his surroundings really express his inter- 
est? How can the boy who is set upon be- 
ing a butcher or baker express his enthusi- 
asm? In what inventory will the girl who 
wants more than anything else in the world 
to be a trainer of horses indicate her in- 
terest? These are samples, and not unusual 
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ones, of the kinds of counselees who cannot 
express their real preferences and who, by 
being required to answer all the items, must 
seem to indicate interests that are foreign 
to them. 

It should be said too that counselors who 
need such crutches for their interviews as 
responses culled from long lists of inventory 
items ought to consider seriously whether 
or not they are skilled enough to stay in 
their profession. When a counselor has to 
turn to the general, the remote, and the 
impersonal method of the interest question- 
naire to get his interviews going and keep 
them moving he is likely to miss the specific 
and close and personal things that are really 
important to this particular counselee. He 
is likely to miss that essential factor in good 
interviewing—the encouragement of the 
counselee to reveal himself more fully than 
he can possibly do by circling symbols or 
punching holes. 


Some Assumptions and Procedures 


It is probably true that many persons who 
use interest inventory scores have very little 
insight (though the authors of the tests may 
have) into the questionable assumptions and 
statistical procedures that are utilized in 
their construction, scoring, norming, and 
in the attempts to provide evidence of 
validity. Many of the procedures assume 
that the characteristics that are alleged to 
be measured are normally distributed de- 
spite the very obvious evidence that social 
pressures continuously skew such distribu- 
tions and local mores, economic factors, 
nepotism, and endless other factors distort 
them. Do the users of the inventories real- 
ize that the items the subjects don’t mark 
contribute, in a way they never intended, 
to certain areas because the forced-choice 
residuals are scored? Do they really agree 
that the individual is atomistic in nature, 
that the atoms are independent and that 
they can be lumped together by simple addi- 
tion to produce a really meaningful whole? 
Have they forgotten the lessons they learned 
in elementary school about the need of hav- 
ing something in common among the added 
items to make the sum meaningful? Do 
they know what kind of curious but in- 
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volved reasoning is implied when it is sug- 
gested that scores above the seventy-fifth 
percentile are significant? Are they aware 
that there may be great overlap between 
two groups of individuals whose means 
differ significantly in, say, clerical and scien- 
tific interests? Do they know that much of 
the so-called validity data can be produced 
by the responses of that relatively small 
proportion of students in a total popula- 
tion who have such obvious interests that 
no measurement is necessary? 


The Evidence of Validity 


Before a counselor proposes to use inter- 
est inventories it would be highly desirable 
to consider very carefully the evidence that 
is alleged to indicate validity. Since, in 
counseling, he is concerned with predictive 
validity he should look for some follow-up 
evidence on subjects who had taken the in- 
ventories several years earlier. He won't 


find much except for one inventory and 
what he does he must consider carefully. 
Hess [5] has shown, for example, that youth 
rarely go into occupational areas indicated 
by inventories taken while they were in 


high school. It is often argued that per- 
formances and choices of recent graduates 
provide no criterion of whether the student 
has chosen to enter fields of his interests. 
If this is so then authors of tests should 
state this very clearly in their manuals and 
counselors should pass the information on 
to their clients. The counselor's job will 
then become more complex. He will have 
to make it clear to counselees that these 
scores have little to do with the next few 
years but will be important several years 
later. Those who know high school stu- 
dents well will find the suggestion amusing. 
College students will, of course, be planning 
further ahead than random high school stu- 
dents. And if the counselor is told that 
persons who have completed such long and 
costly training for say, accountancy and 
have been successful in their work tend to 
mark an inventory in much the same way 
that they did while they were in training, is 
he to conclude that the inventory is valid for 
counseling high school students who say 
that they want to go into such occupations? 
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Do not the findings just suggest that special- 
ized training tends to produce less flexible 
persons? Does it not then seem possible 
that students may develop the suitable in- 
terest patterns by taking the specialized 
training? Does evidence that persons who 
score high on insurance salesmen scales sell 
more insurance than others indicate any- 
thing other than the fact that good salesmen 
of insurance are good sellers of themselves 
on the inventories? And, of course, since 
individuals are irreversible it cannot be 
shown that they might not, after all, have 
been better social studies teachers than in- 
surance salesmen? 


Student Interpretations 


In view of the pleasure that students get 
in taking the inventories we might keep 
them for entertainment purposes except for 
the fact that it seems impossible to prevent 
students from misinterpreting the results. 
Try as hard as you will to prevent it, many 
of your students will believe that they have 
taken aptitude tests, employment tests, or 
vocational fitness tests. Having heard 
about scientific tests of aptitude and in their 
ignorance, having been impressed with their 
value, they insist on reading into their in- 
terest inventory scores something that was 
never intended. The very nature of the 
inventories, their scores and norms, encour- 
age this kind of misinterpretation. It is 
most unfortunate that inventory authors 
and publishers have not taken enough ac- 
tion to prevent the misuse and misunder- 
standing that is common among those who 
take the questionnaires. 

On every page, perhaps even temporarily 
after every item if you must use the inven- 
tories despite all that has been presented 
on the preceding pages, it should be indi- 
cated that the items do not measure aptitude 
or ability. You should teach your coun- 
selees to keep repeating the directions for 
taking the inventory when they answer each 
item and those directions will usually tell 
them that they should, “assume that they 
have the training and experience (that 
may mean as much as 5 to 10 or more years) 
necessary for all the activities.” If that 
alone doesn’t inhibit them from making too 
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broad interpretations maybe the further di- 
rection that they are to choose on, “what 
you would do as a regular thing if you were 
equally familiar with all the activities?” will 
do so. Even the dullest counselee will real- 
ize that he can’t be equally familiar with all 
the items. 


Student Responses 


It does not seem likely that interest in- 
ventories will be easily routed from the 
scene because youngsters do seem to enjoy 
filling them out. One teacher of English 
recently indicated that she had no faith in 
them but that she wouldn't give them up 
for anything. “The two periods in which 
the pupils take the preference record, score 
it, and plot their profiles are the two periods 
of the course that they like best.” There is 
something fascinating in the popping noise 
that results when you push a pin through 
the stiff paper and it’s fun, students say, to 
dream about being actors and astronomers 
and psychologists. Many of them haven't 
had so much fun with pins and paper since 
they left kindergarten and it is a welcome 
change from school routine. Maybe we 
shouldn’t deny them their entertainment 
but perhaps we ought to recognize until 
more convincing data about their value are 
available, that interest inventories don’t 
offer much more than that. Then you will 
have to consider whether the fun is worth 
the price. 


Some Suggestions 


If, in your counseling, you have been us- 
ing these interest inventories and have had 
some misgivings about their use, you may 
want to try some other methods of getting 


meaningful information about the en- 
thusiasms of your counselees. There are 
other ways of getting such information and 
most of them still seem more promising 
than the standardized inventories. Among 
those you may wish to try are these: sys- 
tematic observations and records of be- 
havior descriptions by persons who have 
had sufficient opportunity to observe the 
subjects in a variety of situations, cumula- 


tive records of participation in activities 
and memberships in organizations, reports 
of selection of activities or courses or units 
or topics when selection is permitted, selec- 
tion of jobs when choice is possible, and in- 
terviews which are specifically designed to 
discover interests that are meaningful rather 
than transient and whimsical. Finally, of 
course, if you feel you must have some sort 
of lists to which your counselees must re- 
spond you can make up your own in a form 
that permits of local reference, that does 
not force choices where the counselee has 
no real choice, and which permits him to 
state that he has insufficient information on 
which to respond. In any case be sure to 
provide the opportunity for counselees to 
tell you in their own words and in the length 
and detail of their own choosing what their 
interests really are. 
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HIGHLIGHTS in the HISTORY of the 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


by WILLA NORRIS 


HE NATIONAL Vocational Guidance Asso- 
j inte was founded in 1913 at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. From this date, which 
was five years after the “so-called” beginning 
of the vocational guidance movement by 
Frank Parsons, until the present time, the 
NVGA has been the only national organ- 
ization interested primarily in the further- 
ance of vocational guidance. 

In its very early years, from 1913 to 1919, 
the Association’s main activities were its 
annual meetings and the publication of a 
periodical, the Vocational Guidance Bulle- 
tin. During this period the membership 
was around one hundred. In 1919 there 
was a break in the Association, but it was 
later reorganized in 1920. 

From 1920 until 1952 the membership 
grew from 128 to 6,460. During this period 
yearly conventions, which showed growth in 
content of program and attendance figures, 
were held; committees grew in number as 
well as scope of activities; and a publication 
program was expanded. 

From the time of its inception the NVGA 
has placed its emphasis on activities in 
keeping with a name and purpose devoted 
to vocational guidance. Among its mem- 
bership, however, there have been many 
who were not in agreement with the name, 
the purpose, or the name and content of 
the main publication. There have been 
many who desired an organization which 
included the broad functions of guidance, 
and not merely the functions of vocational 
guidance. Such unrest finally resulted in 
the uniting of the Association with other 
personnel organizations in 1951 to form the 
American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
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ciation. There were no changes made in 
its organizational pattern or functions until 
July 1, 1952, the period which this article 
covers. 

On July 1, 1952, the NVGA could look 
back on 39 years of growth as a separate 
organization. In those 39 years it could 
show that, as a national organization de- 
voted to the interests of vocational guid- 
ance and occupational adjustment, it had 
placed emphasis on such areas as the de- 
velopment of branches, the publication of 
a professional journal, the development and 
maintenance of standards, cooperation with 
government agencies and with other na- 
tional and international organizations, na- 
tional and regional conventions, and com- 
mittee activities. 


An Organization of Branches. Early 
vocational guidance workers who were in- 
strumental in reorganizing the NVGA in 
1920 recognized the importance of build- 
ing a national organization from the grass 
roots, as the Association was reorganized 
as a federation of branches. At that date 
seven branches existed. By 1952 there were 
86 branches scattered throughout the 
United States, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and 
Canada. A cross section of the membership 
of the branches showed guidance workers 
employed in elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges and universities, social 
agencies, government, business, and indus- 
try. The majority of the membership was 
employed, however, by educational institu- 
tions. 

Some branches have been exceedingly 
active with committee work, regular pro- 
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gram meetings, and a variety of projects; 
others have been branches in name only. 
Some branches have had fewer than ten 
members; others have had more than two 
hundred. For many guidance workers the 
activities of the local branch have been the 
only means of in-service training. Through 
branch organization many members have 
realized the need for cooperative efforts by 
all community agencies if adequate guid- 
ance services are to be provided for youth 
and adults. 


A Professional Periodical. ‘Two years 
after its founding, the NVGA started pub- 
lishing its own periodical. From 1915 to 
1918 some twenty-three issues of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Bulletin were published. 
After its reorganization in 1920 until 1952 
the Association published 30 volumes of its 
periodical. During this period, over 18,000 
pages devoted to articles of a professional 
nature, book reviews, visual aids, and other 
information pertinent to the guidance and 
personnel field were printed. 

First intended as a house organ in 1913, 
the periodical reached less than five hundred 
persons in the United States. By 1952 the 
periodical, a professional journal as well as 
a house organ, was being sent to some 9,920 
subscribers located throughout the world. 
Of this number 6,460 were members of the 
Association; 3,460 were nonmembers. The 
growth in stature of the periodical is indi- 
cated by the change in title. From National 
Vocational Guidance Bulletin in 1920, it 
grew through The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine and Occupations, The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, to Occupations, The 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 

Throughout its publication years the 
periodical has emphasized vocational guid- 
ance rather than the broader aspects of 
guidance and personnel work, and has been 
primarily devoted to the interests of public 
school guidance workers. There have been 
many articles in each volume, however, 
covering the broader aspects of guidance 
and personnel work, and intended for non- 
school guidance personnel. 


Improvement of Standards in Vocational 
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Guidance. Since its inception, the NVGA 
has attempted to carry out its purpose of 
fostering vocational guidance and occupa- 
tional adjustment, and establishing and im- 
proving professional services in this field. 
In particular, the Association can look back 
through the years and note the emphasis 
which it has placed on: (1) the develop- 
ment of standards for the practice of voca- 
tional guidance in general; (2) the de- 
velopment and maintenance of standards 
for occupational materials; (3) the improve- 
ment in the training of counselors; and (4) 
the establishment and maintenance of 
standards for vocational counseling 
agencies. 


As early as 1920, the NVGA realized the 
necessity of establishing a guide or code of 
principles which vocational guidance 
workers could follow. The first set of 
principles was adopted in 1921. As new 
concepts in vocational guidance developed, 
the principles were revised. Revisions were 
made in 1924, 1930, and 1937. The latest 
revision, in 1937, was entitled The Princi- 
ples and Practices of Educational and Vo- 
cational Guidance. Guidance workers in 
this country, as well as those in other coun- 
tries, have profited from this code. Trans- 
lations of The Principles and Practices of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance have 
been made in Spanish, French, and Por- 
tuguese. 


Since 1924 the Association has maintained 
an occupational research interest group. 
To this group credit can be given for the 
development of the first standards for pre- 
paring and evaluating occupational mate- 
rials. Throughout its 28 years of existence, 
the Occupational Research Section (or 
Division) has helped to prevent the dupli- 
cation of occupational materials and to fur- 
ther the means of gathering, evaluating, and 
using occupational materials. Significant 
publications of the NVGA which were spon- 
sored by this group are: The Basic Outline, 
which was first developed in 1931; Dis- 
tinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational 
Monograph, prepared in 1939; and the re- 
vision of these two publications as one 
document in 1950, under the title, Stand- 
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ards for Use in Preparing and Evaluating 
Occupational Literature. 

The NVGA has attempted to develop 
standards in training of counselors through 
the establishment of a professional mem- 
bership classification and the activities of 
committees interested in counselor training 
and certification measures. In 1944 the 
Association created the category of profes- 
sional membership. Since its inception the 
requirements for professional membership 
have been gradually raised. During the 
period from 1944 to 1952, some 1,988 per- 
sons made application for and were ac- 
cepted as professional members. 

Through committee activities, convention 
programs, and prepared publications, the 
NVGA has worked toward better training 
programs for vocational counselors. Par- 
ticularly helpful to the membership and to 
the vocational guidance movement in gen- 
eral were the publications of The Prepara- 
tion and Certification of the School Coun- 
selor, in 1941, and Counselor Preparation, 
in 1949. The former was a publication by 
the Association's Section on the Prepara- 
tion for Guidance Services; the latter, a 


publication sponsored by eight national or- 
ganizations, with the NVGA playing the 
major role. 

As early as 1915, the Association was 
cognizant of unethical practices in voca- 


tional guidance. Through its periodical, 
its convention meetings, and Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, the Association has en- 
deavored to make its members and the gen- 
eral public aware of the unethical practi- 
tioner. By 1947, the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee of the Association had established 
its Minimum Standards of Vocational Guid- 
ance Service. In 1949, the first NVGA Di- 
rectory of Vocational Counseling Services 
was published. The Directory listed 82 
agencies which had made application for 
evaluation by the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee, and had met certain minimum re- 
quirements. Further revisions of the Di- 
rectory appeared in 1950 and 1951. The 
latest edition included a listing of 169 
approved agencies. 

with Other 


Cooperation Agencies. 
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Throughout its history the NVGA has co- 
operated with government agencies and 
with other national and international or- 
ganizations in the furtherance of the voca- 
tional guidance movement. For example, 
during the second year after its inception 
the Association aided the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor 
in a nationwide survey of vocational guid- 
ance activities. Later, in 1938, the Associa- 
tion was instrumental in the establishment 
of a federal guidance office, The Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service. 
Upon various occasions, through resolutions 
passed at conventions and at branch meet- 
ings, protests have been made regarding 
budget cuts in government agencies which 
would affect vocational guidance through- 
out the country. The Association in 1947 
collaborated with the United Nations Edu- 
cational Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion in furthering vocational guidance 
among the member nations. In 1948, the 
International Labor Office sought help from 
the Association in preparing vocational 
guidance materials to help meet manpower 
needs in European countries. 


Since its founding, the NVGA has co- 
operated with national organizations having 
related purposes by holding concurrent an- 
nual conventions or joint sessions. Earliest 
cooperation was effected with the voca- 
tional groups, National Society for Voca- 
tional Education and the Vocational Edu- 
cational Society of the Middle West, and 
the National Educational Association. 
Later, in 1934, the Association participated 
in the formation of the Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations, and was 
a member of the council until 1952. In 
1951, the Association decided that it could 
better accomplish its aims if it joined with 
certain guidance and personnel organiza- 
tions in the formation of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. 


Upon two occasions, confidence was 
shown in the Association and its work in 
furthering vocational guidance by two large 
foundations. The scope of the Association, 
as well as the frontiers of vocational guid- 
ance, were extended with grants from the 
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J. C. Penney Foundation in 1929 and the 
Carnegie Corporation in 1932. 


Conventions and Conferences. Since its 
first convention in 1913, the NVGA has 
provided a yearly conference for its mem- 
bership and interested individuals, except 
during the World War II period. Guid- 
ance and personnel workers have gathered 
at these annual meetings to hear accom- 
plishments in the field, trends, and new 
techniques, and to discuss recurring prob- 
lems. By 1952, there were approximately 
five hundred persons in attendance at the 
annual meeting. 

In addition to annual conventions, there 
have been regional meetings. Since 1939, 
the NVGA, through its regional conference 
program, has aided in the planning of area 
gatherings of guidance workers. Such meet- 
ings have provided opportunity for guid- 
ance personnel who were unable to attend 
national meetings to meet and discuss com- 
mon problems. 


Committees. Since its inception the As- 


sociation has provided for special-interest 
groups. Such interest groups designated as 


committees, sections, and divisions through 
the years have centered on the level or 
field of operation, such as rural guidance, 
state guidance, or out-of-school guidance, 
and on a functional emphasis, such as in- 
dividual counseling, scholarships, or admin- 
istration of guidance services. Special proj- 
ects and activities, as well as programs at 
conventions, have been evidence of the 
concern of the various groups. 

During its 39 years, from 1913 to 1952, 
whether in peacetime or wartime, in pros- 
perous or depression years, the NVGA has 
endeavored to meet the needs of a growing 
membership and a vocational guidance 
movement. Except for grants from the 
J. C. Penney Foundation in 1929 and the 
Carnegie Corporation in the 1930's, the 
Association has had to live within the limits 
of a budget made possible only through the 
collection of modest membership and sub- 
scription dues. With more funds, the head- 
quarters office staff could have been en- 


larged, travel could have been provided by 
staff to branches which needed professional 
help, and services could have been offered 
to branches and to the members. Various 
areas throughout the country which have 
been identified as fertile areas for the initia- 
tion of branches, but lacked personnel to 
spearhead inception, could have been de- 
veloped. With more adequate funds it 
might never have been said that the Asso- 
ciation throughout the years failed to reach 
thousands of potential members. 

That which might have been or even 
that which has been in the last 39 years 
loses its importance in what will be. What 
will be the future of the Association? What 
will the next 39 years bring to the NVGA, 
a division of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association? ‘The truism that 
the future of a membership organization 
lies with its members is undoubtedly the 
answer. Harry D. Kitson, long-time mem- 
ber and leader within the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, has expressed 
this thought in an article, “Only by Serving 
Can We Be Served.” In concluding this 
article Dr. Kitson wrote: 


. .. NVGA should not be regarded as a benevolent 
Uncle Sam that should spoonfeed its members. 
Rather it should be considered as a medium through 
which individuals having a common aim can 
lengthen their arm and extend their service to 
mankind. Membership is not a means of reward 
but a privilege and an opportunity. A member 
cannot accomplish his social aims, however, merely 
by enrolling as a member. The Association can 
succeed only if he works with other members. We 
might add that in this process he will eventually 
find himself profiting; he will grow in professional 
competency and in spiritual depth. The starting 
point, however, should not be “what is NVGA doing 
for me?” but “what am I doing for NVGA?” 


Hence with those 6,460 members of 1952 
who remain in the fold and with those who 
are to join the ranks the future of an Asso- 
ciation devoted to vocational guidance and 
occupational adjustment rests. 


*“Editorial Comment,” Occupations, The Voca- 
tional Guidance Journal, XXVII February, 1949, 
338-339. 
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Do College Students Lack Motivation? 


by JOHN R. ANDERSON 


Srneer PERSONNEL workers and faculty 
advisers in the colleges ahd universities 
are becoming increasingly concerned with 
the problem of the “under-achieving” stu- 
dent. Present attention to the problem may 
be attributed to the increasing use of stand- 
ardized tests of mental ability and scholas- 
tic aptitude. Results of these tests sug- 
gest that many unsuccessful students are 
potentially capable but have failed to apply 
themselves effectively. Most observers are 
in agreement that the problem has to do 
with the question of motivation, but some 
college officials have assumed that this 
means that students lack motivation. These 
officials, therefore, are prone to believe that 
under-achieving students have a common 
problem—a deficiency which tends to in- 
validate their professional ambitions. 

The purpose of this article is to point 
out that the theory of “deficient motiva- 
tion” as a basis for understanding the prob- 
lem of under-achievement is inconsistent 
with recent findings in the field of student 
personnel work; that since this theory fails 
to take into account two well-established 
principles of psychology, it cannot credit 
the demonstrated value of adequate and 
timely counseling in helping students to 
make necessary adjustments. (If this is so, 
it may be doubted that under-achieving stu- 
dents are being effectively or systematically 
referred for counseling!) 

The first aforementioned principle of 
psychology demonstrates that behavior may 
be and often is motivated by unconscious 
desires [1] and the second refers to the 
principle of individual differences ‘[5]. 
Considering the first of these principles, it 
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may be assumed that students who have not 
applied themselves do not lack motivation 
but probably have unconscious negative at- 
titudes that predispose them to failure. 
Regarding the second principle, it may be 
assumed that the motives predisposing one 
student to failure are likely to differ from 
the motives of another student. Further- 
more, an empathic analysis of specific stu- 
dent problems will often reveal that unseen 
negative motives are sabotaging the efforts 
and ambitions of the individual. 

Hepner [3 p. 233] discusses the problem 
of self-sabotage as a factor in vocational mal- 
adjustment as follows: 


Anyone who does vocational counseling of adults 
is certain to meet individuals who have high in- 
telligence, pleasing personalities, seemingly good 
habits, and many good character qualities; but who 
always manage somehow to fail in their vocations. 
In contrast with them, other individuals of less 
intelligence—manage to succeed. Both types are 
difficult to explain as long as we use quantitative 
approaches only. When, however, we think in terms 
of unconscious motives, we get plausible explana- 
tions. We discover that many of the men who 
always manage to fail are really expressing an un- 
conscious urge toward self-sabotage in their vocation. 

Failure enables such a person to accomplish aims 
that are more-important to him than success. 


Studies by Friend and Haggard [2] have 
shown that the tendency toward self-sabo- 
tage is linked with such attitudes as antago- 
nism toward the father or mother, paren- 
tal rejection, and resentments both of de- 
pendence and domination of families. The 
relationship between these attitudes and 





Or are they motivated to fail? 








student under-achievement should be so 
well understood by college administrators 
and teachers that under-achievement per se 
would cause suspicion of a degree of malad- 
justment requiring the services of the spe- 
cialized counselor. 

The services which the counselor may 
render in such cases is illustrated by the 
following summary of a series of counsel- 
ing interviews with an under-achieving col- 
lege student. 


During the counseling procedure, the student in 
question discovered that in years past he had mis- 
understood the extreme emphasis which his parents 
had placed upon the importance of scholastic 
achievement. Without realizing it, he had come 
to fear that low grades in school would jeopardize 
the relationship of love between him and his 
parents. The incessant exhortation to excel seemed 
to him to include a threat that results less than 
perfect would cause a withdrawal or denial of 
parental support and approval. This interpretation 
on the part of the student gave him at all times 
a motive to achieve, but it was an unsound and 
negative motive. For him the motive to achieve 
was to insure and to perpetuate a loving attitude in 
his parents. As these facts were brought into sharp 
focus the student began to understand that he had 
been working in an unrealistic situation—one in 
which he had been subjected to unwarranted pres- 
sures. As a result of gaining such insight the stu- 
dent was able to understand the reasons for his 
tension and poor performance and in turn was 
ready and able to institute a program of study-habit 
reform. 


It must be hastily added, however, that 
many under-achieving students are not be- 
set with serious personal problems of the 
kind just described, but there is no evidence 
to suggest that such students lack motiva- 
tion. For these students the difficulty seems 
to be an inadequate appraisal or under- 
standing of the academic challenge of col- 
lege followed by a level of effort commen- 
surately inadequate. These problems, too, 
lend themselves to the techniques of coun- 
seling and group guidance; they are gen- 
erally remediable although not necessarily 


simple. Horrocks [4, p. 243] has convinc- 
ingly described the plight of these students 
as follows: 


On the other side of the picture is the bright 
child who has always received high grades and 
copious praise for doing work that is ridiculously 
easy for him. He finds that he is seldom challenged 
intellectually and comes to assume that “sloppy” 
work (still superior when compared to the efforts 
of the less bright) is all that is required of him. 
He comes to feel that he has a right to receive high 
grades and high praise, although in terms of his 
true ability he has done little to merit them. When 
he enters college and has to compete against his 
intellectual peers, he often finds himself totally 
unaccustomed to the efforts that are required of 
him. Many such individuals are unable to adjust 
to these new demands and grow resentful, feel 
inferior, and often leave college. 


In conclusion, it must be admitted that 
the colleges are accepting some applicants 
who seem to possess solidified negative at- 
titudes and who will probably be unable 
to benefit by preventive counseling. Ex- 
cept for these cases, however, much can be 
done to reduce the high incidence of under- 
achievement among college students. This 
work will be facilitated as soon as the true 
nature of motivation is more widely under- 
stood by college officials. The writer be- 
lieves that such understanding will inevi- 
tably lead to the improvement of the coun- 
seling program and will also cause the re- 
sponsibilities of the professional counselor 
to be more clearly defined. 
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WHO COMES TO A 


Vocational Guidance Center? 


by FREDERICK J. GAUDET and WILLIAM KULICK 


T* PROBLEM of the type of clients who 
come to a vocational guidance center is 
one of great importance in the selection of 
staff personnel, in the training of future 
guidance counselors as well as in the de- 
velopment of a basic philosophy of guid- 
ance processes. 

A review of the more commonly used 
textbooks dealing with Vocational Guid- 
ance indicates that authors of such volumes 
give no attention to the problem. 

It is true that there are various studies 
which compiled lists of problems stated by 
clients when coming to guidance centers as 
well as studies showing that the problems 
are usually more numerous or complex 
than the client initially states. However, 
such studies have been made without con- 
trol groups and what these investigations 
may be portraying are merely the prob- 
lems common to the “general run” of our 
population. Form [/] has recently gathered 
evidence to uphold this view. His evidence 
is limited in that it is entirely based upon 
the number of campus organizations to 
which his subjects belonged. 

The question of who comes to a guidance 
center has also raised a new issue to replace 
the old one regarding the training of voca- 
tional guidance counselors. This issue was 
whether training in occupations or in’ psy- 
chological testing was more important in 
the preparation of counselors. Today, this 
controversy is being replaced by discussions 
of the importance of training in clinical 
psychology for counselor preparation. 

The question of the type of person who 
comes to guidance centers has been brought 
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into focus at meetings of the American 
Psychological Association where speaker 
after speaker in papers, discussion of papers, 
and in symposia made categorical statement 
to the effect that: “People who come to a 
center for educational or vocational guid- 
ance are not typical of the general popula- 
tion of their age group” or “we know that 
most people who come to guidance centers 
with an educational or vocational problem 
have other problems of an emotional na- 
ture underlying them.” The implication 
is that they are atypical and suffer from 
problems that are not usually found in the 
population as a whole. What is even more 
disturbing than the frequency with which 
such statements are made is that very sel- 
dom are such assumptions challenged. 

If such statements are true, certainly the 
training of educational and vocational 
counselors should emphasize clinical psy- 
chology. 

The crucial question, of course, is whether 
or not the assumption is true. Is this an 
example of what has frequently been called 
the error of clinical observation? Many 
will remember examples of this type of 
fallacy of observation in mental hygiene 
clinics or juvenile courts of three or four 
decades ago. One common error during 
this period was the emphasis put upon a 
history of early stealing. For instance, steal- 
ing money from mother’s pocketbook or 
from the five-and-ten cent store at the age 
of ten to twelve years of age were considered 
to be dire prognosticators of a life of crime. 





The answer may suggest a different 
kind of training for counselors 








As the years went by and _ psychologists 
started studying the behavior of normal 
human beings, we learned that such be- 
havior was not uncommon, that many 
children who exhibited such behavior grew 
up to be normal adults. Many similar 
errors of clinical observation might be cited 
which later turned out to be the result of 
a professional training bias. 

Is it possible that something of this sort 
underlies the current assumption that those 
who come to guidance centers are abnormal 
in some way, or are deviates, or have emo- 
tional problems that those who don’t or 
can’t afford to go to guidance centers do 
not have? 


The Present Study: Part 1 


Of course the type of people who come to 
a specific guidance center will vary with the 
sources of referral. This means that one 
cannot easily generalize regarding the na- 
ture of people who come to guidance cen- 
ters from those who come to a particular 
center. The vast majority of the people 


who come to the Stevens center do so be- 
cause they talked with someone who had 


been there previously. The other sources 
of referral, in order of frequency, are pri- 
vate school administrators, industrialists, 
other psychologists, physicians, and psychia- 
trists. 

During the post-war years many veterans 
came to the Stevens center. Some of these, 
Public Law 16 cases, participated in the 
guidance process as a requirement prior to 
exercising their training rights under the 
Veterans Administration. On the other 
hand, the Public Law 346 veterans came to 
the center because they requested educa- 
tional or vocational guidance. They had 
no “rated” disability and might be con- 
sidered to be most typical of the total vet- 
eran population. Therefore, this latter 
group was selected for this study. 

The Minnesota Personality Scale was ad- 
ministered to a random sample of $21 of 
these Public Law 346 veterans. Medians of 
each scale for this group were calculated 
and compared with those of the norm popu- 
lation as published in the test manual. 
This norm group was composed of 1,083 
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freshmen at the University of Minnesota 
[2]. Medians and critical ratios are pre- 
sented in Tastes | and 2. There are no 
significant differences between the two 
groups in any of the scales. Thus, there is 
no real evidence that these disabled veterans 
who sought aid for their educational and 
vocational problems are different from 
college students in terms of social, family, 
or emotional adjustment. Their morale 
and economic attitudes are also typical of 
the college population upon which the 
Minnesota Personality Scale was standard- 
ized. 


TABLE 1 


Median Scores of the Normative Group 
and the Public Law 346 Veteran Group 





— Median Scores ——. 
Normative P.L. 346 
Group Group 


Test Factor (N = 1083) (N = 321) 





152.6 
228.4 
120.9 
129.2 
106.8 


Morale 155 
Social Adjustment 224 
Family Adjustment 120 
Emotional Adjustment 132 
Economic Conservatism 106 





TABLE 2 


Critical Ratios between Medians of the Norm 
Group and Public Law 346 Veteran Group 





Test Factor Critical Ratio 





0.60 
0.46 
0.11 
0.31 

0.27 


Morale 

Social Adjustment 
Family Relations 
Emotional Adjustment 
Economic Conservatism 





In other words, there is no evidence to 
indicate that individuals asking for aid with 
educational and vocational problems are 
emotionally or socially atypical. 


Part 2 


It might be argued that this test does not 
discriminate between those who are mal- 
adjusted and those who present no evidence 
of psychological or social impairment and 
hence would not be an adequate measure 
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of adjustment. To answer this question 
the adjustment scores of two groups of 
clients, accepted for counseling on a private 
basis, were tabulated. All of these people 
had filled in a personal history data form 
before arrival at the center. One item in 
this personal data form is: 


We shall be better able to assist you if you will 

indicate, in a general way, the subject or subjects 

you would like particularly to discuss. Please 

check, therefore, the appropriate items below: 

——Selection of course of study 

——Selection of appropriate school for a particular 
course of study 

——Planning a vocational future 

—Determination of outstanding interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities 

——Discussion of my relations with others 

——Discussion of personal problems 

——Other (state briefly, if none of the above applies, 
or elaborate further, if you wish) 


The first group was made up of those whose 
counseling problems revolved around voca- 
tional or educational topics, in other words, 
they only checked one or more of the first 
four items. The other group also checked 
personal or social problems, items five and 


six, as topics they would like to discuss 


with the counselor. The first group was 
called the educational-vocational problem 
group, while the second was called the 
psycho-social problem group. Two hun- 
dred clients in each group were admin- 
istered the Minnesota Personality Scale. 


Means, standard deviations, and critical 
ratios for these groups are presented in 
Tases 3 and 4. 


TABLE 4 


Critical Ratios between Means of Educational- 
vocational Problem Group and the Psycho-social 
Problem Group 





Test Factor Critical Ratio 





047 
3.66 
2.66 
2.36 
2.67 


Morale 

Social Adjustment 
Family Relations 
Emotional Adjustment 
Economic Conservatism 





The measured social adjustment of the 
educational-vocational problem group is 
much better than for the psycho-social prob- 
lem group. The difference between the 
two groups is very highly significant at the 
0.001 level. The family relationships of 
the psycho-social problem group are less 
adequate than the family relations of the 
educational-vocational problem group. 
This difference is highly significant statis- 
tically or significant at the 0.01 level. The 
emotional adjustment of the psycho-social 
problem group is poorer than that of the 
vocational problem group and the differ- 
ence is also highly significant. 

There is no difference between the two 
groups in morale as measured by this scale. 


TABLE 3 


Means and Standard Deviations of the Educational-vocational Problem Group and the Psycho-social 
Problem Group 


— —_ 





Test Factor 


Educational-V ocational 
Problem Group 
(N = 200) 


Psycho-social 
Problem Group 
(N = 200) 





Morale 

Social Adjustment 
Family Relations 
Emotional Adjustment 


Economic Conservatism 


159.9 
16.7 
206.8 
38.1 
114.8 
22.5 
130.9 
25.1 
103.0 
15.6 


160.7 
15.5 
219.3 
$1.6 
120.6 
21.1 
136.8 
22.5 
107.3 
16.7 
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The vocational-problem group is more 
conservative than is the psycho-social prob- 
lem group to a highly significant extent. 


Summary 


The Minnesota Personality Scale is a 
valid measuring device since it has the 
power to discriminate between one group 
presenting vocational problems for coun- 
seling and other groups also concerned with 


Individuals who seek vocational and edu- 
cational guidance have problems of emo- 
tional, social, and familial adjustment simi- 
lar to others composing a normative sample. 

Persons seeking personal-social guidance 
are more poorly adjusted socially, emotion- 
ally, and in their family relationships than 
those requesting educational-vocational 
guidance. 


psycho-social problems. 
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TALENT SEARCH BRINGS NEGRO STUDENTS TO COLLEGE 


The largest movement of Negro students from segregated high schools 
in the South to non-segregated colleges—in the South as well as the North 
—ever to take place in any one year has been reported by the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students. 

This increase for the 1953-1954 academic year, 180 per cent higher than 
the all-time high set the previous year, was the highlight of an interim 
report on the first year’s results of a two-year South-wide “talent search” 
which was undertaken by the NSSFNS on a $170,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

The project furthers the basic purpose of the NSSFNS, which was 
established in 1947 to broaden and increase opportunities for qualified 
Negro students for high education in an interracial environment. An 
independent agency, it is supported mainly by grants from foundations 
and allocations from college chest drives. 

The talent search is being conducted directly through field services. 
During the 1953-1954 school year, 81 high schools in the 45 largest 
Southern cities were visited four times each by the co-directors of the field 
services, Paul F. Lawrence and Donald W. Wyatt, on leaves of absence 
from Howard and Fisk Universities, respectively. 

Tests were given to 1,485 students, selected by principals and coun- 
selors as constituting the top 10 per cent of their senior classes. Of this 
group, less than half, an alarmingly small percentage, attained minimum 
scores for college admission and scholarship aid, a statistical affirmation 
of the recent Supreme Court ruling that a “separate” school system was 
not inherently an “equal” system. Of the 737 who qualified, 399 indicated 
their desire to go to an interracial college; 207 actually completed 
applications; 197 were accepted, and 191 finally enrolled this fall. 
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Predicting Vocational Plans 
of High School Senior Boys 


by J. RICHARD PORTER 


HE NEED for greater understanding of the 

factors which influence the vocational 
plans and aspirations of young people 
prompted this study. While there are prob- 
ably many influencing factors, the present 
study [3] has been concerned with family 
background, mental ability, and emotional 
adjustment. 

Numerous studies have been made show- 
ing the relationship of mental ability to 
occupational status and have shown con- 
sistent results in support of the popular 
view that mental ability bears a fairly close 
relationship to parental occupation and in- 
come. Studies of occupational groups in 
World Wars I and II show a definite hier- 
archy of occupations according to the ability 
measures used and a considerable over- 
lapping of test scores among occupations. 
Estimates of the correlation between in- 
telligence and social status vary from 0.30 
to 0.45. The size of these relations would 
suggest that there are other influences to 
be investigated. 

Although social status is generally recog- 
nized as an influence on the lives of people, 
few attempts have been made to measure 
its effects on such specific areas as vocational 
planning. Of the many objective and semi- 
objective scales for ascertaining status, 
almost all include occupation as one of the 
indices of status. In many instances it is 
the sole index. Centers [/] states that the 
occupation seems generally agreed upon as 
the most satisfactory single index. 
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That emotional adjustment influences 
daily living is seldom denied. It might be 
expected, then, that emotional! stability or 
adjustment would in sore way be related 
to the occupation preferred. 

The problem of this study was to investi- 
gate the dependence of vocational! plans and 
preferences upon: (1) prestige level of 
father’s occupation, (2) mental ability, and 
(3) emotional adjustment. In addition to 
the linear relationships between each vari- 
able and the criteria, it was suggested that 
there may be interaction effects which in- 
fluence the level of vocational aspirations. 
Necessarily, a primary consideration was 
the demonstration of reliability of stated 
vocational plans and preferences. 


Procedure 


Data were collected 134 
senior boys within two weeks of graduation 
from high school. Excluded from this total 
group were those with one or both parents 
foreign-born and those with physical de- 
fects of such nature and degree as to influ 
ence their vocational plans. An additional 
group of 10 were excluded because informa- 
tion given about their plans was vague or 
incomplete. This left a study sample of 
100. The total group comprised almost all 
of the senior boys in two suburban high 
schools. The two districts had similar oc- 
cupational representation, with the greater 
proportion probably in the upper middle 
class. 

Because many of the inconsistencies re- 
ported in the studies of reliability and 


from white, 
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validity of vocational plans have been at- 
tributed to the way in which the informa- 
tion was obtained, the procedure followed 
in this study will be described in some de- 
tail. 

A questionnaire was prepared in which 
the subject was presented with the statement 
that “by age 25 most people have completed 
their education and have begun to work in 
their chosen occupation.” He was then 
asked to state the kind of work he would 
prefer to be doing when he was 25 years old. 
He was asked to state his first, second, third, 
and fourth choices. The first choice was 
taken as his vocational preference and here- 
after referred to as such. Following this 
was a statement that “sometimes people are 
unable to do what they like best.” The 
subject was then asked to name the occupa- 
tion he planned to be in at the age of 25— 
from here on referred to as vocational plan 
~—whether or not it agreed with his voca- 
tional preference. In addition he was 


asked about his plans for the coming fall, 
and finally he was asked to indicate the 
steps he planned to take to reach his voca- 


tional goal as indicated in his plan. The 
several statements of this kind provided an 
estimate of the internal consistency of the 
questionnaire. 

When the information was assembled, 
each vocational plan and preference as well 
as the occupation of the father was scaled 
for prestige level of the occupation on a 
scale developed for this purpose. The 
prestige of an occupation may be deter- 
mined by its relative position on a scale in- 
cluding all the occupations in the society 
studied. As there was no scale available 
which included all the occupations reported 
by this group, a new scale had to be de- 
veloped. The procedure was to have three 
vocational psychologists working independ- 
ently and, using the Smith [#] and North- 
Hatt [2] scales as points of reference, place 
the occupations in rank order according to 
prestige value. In preliminary efforts to 
devise the scale, the occupation of the father 
was obtained from 241 high school seniors 
in the Pittsburgh area. With this sample, 
the product moment correlations between 
raters averaged 0.95. With the study sample 
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the correlations between raters averaged 
0.89. The distribution of occupations was 
then converted to a stanine scale. 

Mental ability was measured by the 
Adaptability Test. Emotional stability was 
measured by the F 1-C or confidence scale 
of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 
‘The scores were converted to stanine values. 


Results 


Several approaches were taken to investi- 
gate the reliability and validity of stated 
vocational plans and preferences. These 
included: (1) determining the proportion 
who were able to give consistent statements 
of vocational plans; (2) correlation between 
vocational plans and first vocational prefer- 
ences, and also first vocational preferences 
with second vocational preferences; (3) a 
follow-up study six months after graduation 
comparing stated plans with actual activi- 
ties; (4) an investigation of the relative 
prestige levels of the occupations chosen. 

The results showed that of the group of 
110 who satisfied the controls of parental 
birthplace and physical status, 91 per cent 
gave consistent statements of their plans on 
the questionnaire. The correlation be- 
tween vocational plans and first vocational 
preferences was 0.88. The correlation be- 
tween first vocational preferences and sec- 
ond vocational preferences was 0.58. Both 
correlations are significant at the 0.01 level 
of confidence. 

Follow-up data were obtained six months 
after graduation from high school on 92 
per cent of the study group of 100. At the 
time of the follow-up 79 boys were follow- 
ing the plan they had proposed or one on a 
comparable prestige level, 10 were follow- 
ing a plan on a lower prestige level than 
expected, and 3 were following a plan on a 
higher prestige level than expected. Data 
were insufficient on the remaining eight. 

An investigation of the relationship be- 
tween the prestige level of vocational plans 
and the fathers’ occupations showed no 
trend in this group to choose occupations 
at a higher prestige level than theif fathers. 
The results showed 53 per cent of the boys 
planned occupations consistent with the 
prestige level of their fathers’ occupations, 
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22 per cent made plans at a higher prestige 
level, and 25 per cent made plans at a lower 
prestige level than their fathers. 

The occupations most frequently selected 
showed a wide range of prestige values as 
are shown in TasBLe 1. The occupation of 
engineer, which was comparatively high 
in prestige level, was the most frequently 
chosen occupation. However, the other 
most frequent choices were of the average 
to low prestige occupations. 


TABLE 1 


Prestige Levels of the Occupations Most 
Frequently Selected 


Prestige Level in 
Stanine Values 





Occupation Frequency 





Engineer 10 8 
Own Business 6 5 
Office Clerk 6 4 
Auto Mechanic 5 3 
Truck Driver 5 2 





*None of the other occupations planned was 
named by more than three boys. 


TABLE 2 shows the results of intercorrela- 
tions among all predictor and criterion vari- 
ables. Correlations which were significantly 
greater than zero in the positive direction 
were found between fathers’ occupation 
and vocational plan (0.44) and between 
mental ability and vocational plan (0.40). 
The correlation between emotional adjust- 
ment and vocational plan was 0.15. 

Tests for curvilinearity showed no sig- 
nificant departure from linear regressions. 
Multiple correlations with predictors added 
in the order selected by the Wherry-Doo- 
little Test Selection Method [5] showed 
highest prediction (R = 0.53) with prestige 
level of father’s occupation and mental 
ability as predictors and vocational plan as 
criterion. Using the same predictors and 
vocational preference as criterion the R 
= 0.49. 

The test for interaction among the inde- 
pendent variables which might be associ- 
ated with the variance in vocational plans 
employed the procedure of analysis of vari- 
ance. The results failed to show interac- 
tion effect. 
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TABLE 2 
Intercorrelations Among Variables 





a b r d e 





a. Prestige Level of 
Father's Occu- 
pation 

b. Mental Ability 

c. Emotional Ad- 
justment 

d. Prestige Level Vo- 
cational Plan 

e. Prestige Level Vo- 
cational Prefer- 
ence 


0.07 0.16 


O44t O40T 0.15 


042t 0.36f 0.10 O.88T 





* Significant at the five per cent level of con- 
fidence. 

t Significant at the one per cent level of con- 
fidence. 


Conclusions 


The results of the present study suggest 
that the two variables, mental ability and 
father’s occupation, are both significantly 
related to vocational plan, and that father’s 
occupation has the greater strength of re- 
lationship. 

Emotional adjustment measured by a 
single index is not found to be significantly 
related to vocational plans. 

There is no evidence to indicate that 
there is an interaction among variables 
which will predict an appreciable amount 
of the variance in vocational plans not ac- 
counted for by its regression on the two 
significant independent variables. 

There is a high consistency between what 
high school senior boys prefer to do, what 
they plan to do, and what they actually 
begin to do six months later. 

A large proportion of high school senior 
boys make fairly definite vocational plans 
and actually follow those plans after they 
graduate. 

Vocational plan is a more stable variable 
than vocational preference and provides a 
better indication of what the person will 
actually do. 

As a group, high school senior boys select 
a wide range of occupations, their selections 
show considerable variation as to prestige 
level of the occupations, and their planned 
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occupations are not on a higher average 
prestige level than those of their fathers. 
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W.P.I. STUDIES COLLEGE PERSONNEL OBJECTIVES 


The annual Fall Conference of the Academic Council of Western 
Personnel Institute this year was a joint meeting with the Commission 
on Student Personnel of the American Council on Education. The 
sessions were held on October 28-29 at the Huntington-Sheraton Hotel 
in Pasadena. 

Sharing the honor of presiding were Albert C. Jacobs, President of 
Trinity College, Chairman of the Commission and Wesley P. Lloyd, Dean 
of Students, Brigham Young University, Chairman of the Academic 
Council of the Institute. 

“Student Personnel Objectives in Higher Education” was the main 
topic for discussion introduced by Dr. T. R. McConnell, Professor of 
Higher Education, University of California, Berkeley, formerly Chan- 
cellor, University of Buffalo. 

Participating in the conference were members of the Academic Council 
of Western Personnel Institute who represent the 25 member colleges 
and universities in the western states for which the Institute serves as a 
common center for research, study, and experimentation in educational 
personnel work. 

This joint conference was distinguished by the fact that it marked the 
first meeting to be held on the west coast by the Commission on Student 
Personnel of the American Council on Education. This commission 
was appointed in 1952 to investigate problems and opportunities facing 
students in higher education. Members of the Cornamission represent the 
points of view of administration, faculty, and students as well as pro- 
fessional student personnel workers. 

Both the Commission and the Council held one day of separate busi- 
ness sessions. The Commission also met in Claremont for a series of 
conferences and discussions with members of the faculty and students 
of the Associated Colleges at Claremont: Claremont Graduate School, 
Claremont Men's College, Pomona, and Scripps. 
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Cooperation 


BRINGS MORE GUIDANCE TO THE 
Smaller School 


by HARRY LEIGH BAKER 


OOPERATION BRINGS more guidance and 

counseling to more high school boys 
and girls. Most guidance workers and 
school administrators will accept this prin- 
ciple as sound. But few are working dili- 
gently and consistently to apply the prin- 
ciple in practice. Many of the difficulties 
in making guidance and counseling services 
available to all boys and girls in our second- 
ary schools could be overcome if more co- 
operation were practiced among schools, 
among staff members, and among all 
agencies concerned with the education and 
welfare of youth. 

The principal and staff of the small high 
school frequently resign themselves to what 
is too often accepted as inevitable fate with 
the statement, “Oh, yes, guidance is impor- 
tant and is fine, but we're such a small 
school that we can’t do anything about it.” 

Last year for the first time five small high 
schools in Kansas cooperated in employing 
the services of a qualified guidance coun- 
selor and each initiated the development of 
a guidance and counseling program such as 
is needed in every secondary school, but sel- 
dom is found in schools of such small en- 
rollment. The five schools had a total en- 
rollment of 382 pupils, a mean enrollment 
of 76, and a range of 40 to 101 pupils. Al- 
though the five schools are located in three 
counties, Barton, Ellsworth, and Rice, the 
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greatest distance between schools is only 23 
miles and all roads are hardsurfaced. 

The idea of cooperation among schools in 
providing guidance services has been pro- 
moted for many years, particularly by the 
writer in Kansas guidance and educational 
conferences. But there have been but few 
examples of cooperative programs in action, 
and none in Kansas until the 1953-1954 
school year. 

In the Guidance Roundtable of the Salina 
Section of the Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meetings in November, 1952, the 
writer discussed what might be the nature 
and advantages of a cooperative guidance 
program among small, near-by high schools. 
E. D. Meacham, Principal of the Lorraine 
Rural High School of 40 pupils and six 
teachers, became sufficiently interested to 
:discuss the possibilities of cooperation with 
the principals of four neighboring high 
schools. They in turn discussed the idea 
with members of their boards of education. 
All principals and board members of the 
five schools met at a dinner served by the 
home economics department of the Lorraine 
Rural High School the evening of February 
24, 1953. The writer was asked to attend 
and discuss the advantages of guidance and 
counseling to high school boys and girls 
and to present plans for the cooperative em- 
ployment of a guidance counselor by the 
five schools. The board members that 
evening, upon recommendation of their 
principals, decided to begin such a plan the 
following September. 





How five schools in Kansas started a guidance program 
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Richard Wegner, a graduate of Kansas 
State College who was teaching science in 
the Minneapolis (Kansas) High School and 
giving part time to guidance and counsel- 
ing, was employed by each of the five schools 
on a one-fifth time basis. Each school board 
was independent in its action and no special 
legislation was necessary to make such co- 
operation possible. Each school district 
paid one-fifth of the salary of Mr. Wegner 
and $10 per month for traveling expenses. 
A schedule was worked out by which Mr. 
Wegner worked one day each week in each 
of the five schools. In order to give a 
balanced distribution of time in relation to 
the activities of the schools the schedule 
was rotated one day each six weeks. 

Since public relations are of such impor- 
tance in the initiation and development of 
a guidance services program, Mr. Wegner 
gave special attention to that early in his 
work. He drew up a statement of accom- 
plishments which might be expected during 
the first year and what should not be ex- 
pected until later years. He was inter- 


viewed by the editors of local newspapers 
and understanding and constructive news 


articles and editorials were written. At 
parent’s meetings, church and civic club 
groups, Mr. Wegner discussed the need for 
guidance and counseiing by high school 
boys and girls and how such help could be 
provided. 

The work of the first year was planned 
in relation to a total program which would 
take four years for its development. Em- 
phasis was given to the development of un- 
derstanding and favorable attitudes by 
teachers, administrators, pupils, and com- 
munity members. The team concept of.a 
guidance program was stressed. A guidance 
folder for each pupil was initiated and in- 
formation was accumulated during the year 
by aptitude, interest and other testing, by 
personal data sheets, by interviewing, and 


other means. Libraries of occupational and 
educational information were begun in each 
school. In this, the teachers and pupils of 
the business education departments helped 
with the correspondence and filing. Inter- 
views were scheduled with all first year and 
senior pupils and with all pupils who wished 
to see the counselor. 

There are disadvantages as well as ad- 
vantages in the cooperative employment of 
a guidance counselor by several schools. 
The counselor is not available in the school 
throughout the week. He is not available 
to teach classes which would contribute to 
the guidance program, such as ninth grade 
social studies or twelfth grade Problems of 
Democracy. But the schools do have the 
services and leadership of a qualified guid- 
ance specialist which they would not other- 
wise have. Amd with a few years’ develop- 
ment in each of the schools, there is a strong 
possibility that each school will employ a 
full time teacher-counselor. In fact, al- 
ready by the end of the first year one of the 
schools has assigned to guidance and coun- 
seling part of the time of one of its regular 
teachers who has qualified himself for such 
work. Two of the remaining four schools 
have contracted for the day which had been 
used last year by the fifth school and the 
four schools will continue next year in shar- 
ing in the employment of Mr. Wegner as 
their guidance-counselor. 

The small secondary schools are still with 
us. Over two-thirds of the secondary 
schools of Kansas enroll fewer than 100 
pupils. That situation is typical of other 
North Central States. The boys and girls 
in the smaller schools are just as important 
as the boys and girls in the larger schools. 
And they need guidance services just as 
much, in some cases more. Cooperation can 
bring guidance and counseling services to 
more of these boys and girls. 
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Rank and Tenure for Personnel Workers 


in Southern Colleges 


by GEORGE H. GREENE 


Comes STUDENT personnel workers in 
colleges and universities be given aca- 
demic rank and tenure? The writer has 
found very little evidence that shows re- 
search has contributed any significant find- 
ings with regards to this particular question. 

Whether professionally trained student 
personnel workers in institutions of higher 
learning should be given faculty rank and 
tenure is somewhat controversial, not only 
among many college and university admin- 
istrators, but also among some student per- 
sonnel workers. Some persons in authority 
feel that rank and tenure should be ac- 
corded only to members of the academic 
teaching faculties, while others are of the 
opinion that student personnel workers are 
an inherent part of the academic instruc- 
tional process and thereby should receive 
academic recognition commensurate with 
their training, experience, and quality of 
service. 

This study was conducted to ascertain 
whether or not 70 southern institutions of 
higher learning, private and public sup- 
ported, give academic rank and tenure to 
qualified student personnel workers. Of the 
70 institutions contacted, 43 or about 61.5 
per cent returned questionnaires, which 
asked the following questions: 


1. Do you give academic rank to members of your 
student personnel staff? If so, give basis for 
ranking. If no, state reason why not. 

2. Are members of the student personnel staff given 
tenure? If not, state why not. 


Academe Rank 


Thirty or about 69.9 per cent of the re- 
spondents give academic rank to student 
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personnel workers, while 13 or about 30.1 
per cent do not. Some of the most fre- 
quently mentioned selective factors for 
ranking are (1) the teaching of at least 
three semester hours; (2) adequate aca- 
demic preparation, most respondents indi- 
cated the master’s degree as the minimum 
degree; however, a few give rank only to 
those who hold the doctorate degree; (3) 
satisfactory performance of duties and re- 
sponsibilities; and the (4) general effective- 
ness in working with students and faculty 
members. 

The discussion for ranking can be 
summed up by one institution which states 
that: 


We believe that the student personnel department 
is a very vital part of our total institutional organi- 
zation and that its personne! staff so far as academic 
rank and tenure and promotion is concerned should 
receive the same consideration as personnel in other 
departments. (Miss. State College) 


The consideration of professional stu- 
dent personnel workers as staff or non- 
academic personnel rather than as academic 
personnel by certain of the reporting insti- 
tutions was the most frequently listed rea- 
son against ranking. Several institutions in- 
dicated that policies of their governing 
board such as, “Board of Education,” 
“Board of Regents,” etc., specially prevents 
them from giving rank to any administra- 
tive or non-teaching personnel. 

It is interesting to note that one institu- 
tion reported that its student personnel staff 
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had voted against receiving rank; however 
no reason was stated for the action. 


Tenure 


In the main it is a generally accepted 
practice that in order to be eligible for 
tenure the professional worker must hold 
rank and meet successfully a criterion such 
as a minimum period, usually three years, 
of effective and efficient service. Twenty- 
eight or 65.1 per cent of the respondents 
provide tenure for qualified student per- 


sonnel workers, whereas 15 or about 38.9 
per cent do not. 


Conclusion 


It can be concluded from this report that 
student personnel workers in southern in- 
stitutions of higher learning are receiving 
equal status and recognition as evident by 
being given rank and tenure. As a result, 
they are enjoying the privileges of full par- 
ticipation in the many academic functions 
of college and university life and also the 
prestige and satisfaction that accompany 
such participation. 


EMPLOYEE GRIEVANCES ANALYZED 


The most important sources of grievance when an employee quits his 
job are the pay and his supervisor. ‘This was revealed in a survey re- 


ported in the Journal of Applied Psychology by Williard A. Kerr, 
associate professor of psychology, and Frank J]. Smith, graduate student, 


both of Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

The survey was based on the results of questionnaires received from 
“exit interviewers” at 48 companies throughout the nation which report 
5,075 quitting cases yearly. “Exit interviewers” are assigned to talk to 
quitting employees, who, according to Kerr and Smith, are in a mood 
to express their feelings and speak frankly about job difficulties. 

The survey returns indicated that almost two out of every five reasons 
for quitting involved pay. Next in frequency were transportation, 
promotion, working conditions, poor health, and job security. 

The Illinois Tech researchers also found that the lack of “ability of 
the supervisor” appeared in four out of five patterns which were 
characteristic of why employees quit their jobs, and they felt that this was 
probably the most important outcome of the analysis. 

As part of the research, the psychologists compared results reported 
by the exit interviewers with interviews or employees still on the job. 
The latter were asked to state their main complaints. Here again, Kerr 
and Smith reported, pay was the big grievance, with working conditions 
also ranking high. 
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WEEKLY GROUP CONFERENCES 


On Careers 


by WILLIAM A, RUBINFELD 


bn Is THE sToRY of the development of a 
weekly career group conference tech- 
nique at Weequahic High School to assist 
students in securing occupational informa- 
tion. This program was to supplement a 
course in Occupations, individual inter- 
views, and other aids offered throughout 
our students’ days in school. As the pro- 
gram unfolded, it was found feasible to 
add conferences pertaining to offerings of 
colleges and other post-high school training 
institutions. 

In our city it had been standard practice 
for every high school to conduct a career 
day every two years, and this plan had been 
in effect for a number of years with very 
little criticism, and many favorable com- 
ments. Some rumblings of dissatisfaction 
were occasionally heard, and we decided to 
quiz students a little more closely, and also 
discuss more thoroughly with faculty mem- 
bers their experiences while handling con- 
ferences. Certain shortcomings became ob- 
vious from their remarks. In addition, 
through reading and listening to instruc- 
tors, we became aware of major limitations 
in the career day programs that could very 
well stand correction. Ergo, it was decided 
to change our procedure. 

It was decided to have a series of career 
conferences scattered throughout the year, 
as part of a regular program. We secured 
the approval of our principal, who made 
this particularly cogent remark: “Guidance 
is quite well established and accepted, and 
I no longer see the necessity to resort to 
showmanship to publicize the guidance 
program. Rather it is high time that the 
guidance program be carried out in a nor- 
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mal setting as a regular part of the school 
program.” 

With this go-ahead signal, the entire 
school was surveyed to find the occupations 
that were of interest to the students. When 
the tabulations were completed, there were 
more than 75 fields of interest, and the 
next task involved selecting those that had 
the greatest appeal. A list of proposed con- 
ferences was sent to all homerooms, and 
students were specifically requested to sign 
up for any of the conferences in which they 
had some interest, with the understanding 
that these were only the beginning, that 
many others would be conducted, and that 
interests of groups running as low as 5 
would be considered. Upon the return of 
these initial sheets, conferences were pre- 
pared for the term, and from week to week 
those who signed up were notified to re- 
port to the library or other assigned rooms 
on the day of the conference. 

These conferences were mainly conducted 
in the library, where it was easy to main- 
tain an air of informality. For each con- 
ference the librarian put up a display re- 
lating to the specific occupation. In fol- 
lowing the conference procedure speakers 
were introduced, and after a brief introduc- 
tion merely awaited questions posed by the 
students and the moderator. The speakers 
had previously been notified that no formal 
speeches were required, and if we failed to 
ask certain questions they could fill in the 
void at the end of the conference. It was 
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interesting to notice how readily students 
who were definitely interested could rise to 
the occasion by asking many intelligent and 
pointed questions. One of the things ob- 
served at later conferences was that students 
who had attended earlier had developed a 
framework of questions which they could 
fire in rapid succession without going off 
on tangents. 

It had been our original desire in the 
experiment to keep the group size small, 
and, if demand was great, repeat the con- 
ference within the year. However, behavior 
was always exemplary, and we discovered 
that a group of over a hundred could be 
handled without any difficulty and with the 
informal atmosphere still maintained. 

At the inception of the program, students 
were requested to send in their comments 
on a voluntary basis, and occasionally we 
requested that all participants give their 
reaction at the end of a conference. In the 
main their comments were very favorable, 
and those who had previously undergone 
the experience of a regular career day were 
emphatic in their praise and appreciation 
of the informal group technique as opposed 
to the regular career day program. 
Speakers were also requested to make obser- 
vations and comments, and _ invariably 
stated that they would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to return. 

As time went on we were able to conduct 
several conferences per week with the mem- 
bers of the guidance council as hosts and 
moderators, and as many as 20 conferences 
per term (this number included school con- 
ferences that were added as the program 
developed). Hitches occurred occasionally 
in the arrangements, and these were ironed 
out as they became obvious. One of the 
major faults of the entire program revolved 
around the fact that we had students sign 
up at the beginning of the term, and then 
did not announce dates of conferences until 
some time had elapsed. Our students were 
sometimes reluctant to attend a conference 
if they had a test or would miss what they 
considered a good assembly program. 
Noticing that only 35 out of a group of 70 
who had originally signed up for one meet- 
ing had attended, we checked the list and 
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were able to discover the reasons for the 
sudden decision not to make an appear- 
ance. This problem was satisfactorily 
handled by having youngsters sign up for 
conferences with the announced date of 
the conference, so that they could plan on 
attendance, and also by not conducting 
conferences which might have to compete 
with the top-rated assembly programs. 

We discovered that when subject-matter 
teachers in fields relating to the particular 
conference requested their students to sign 
up, attendance was better than when the 
announcements were made in the home- 
room. The teachers were able to relate 
their subject to occupations, and seemed to 
do a much better job of interesting young- 
sters in attending conferences. For ex- 
ample, when we first advertised an engi- 
neering conference in the homeroom, we 
had 80 youngsters signed up, and only 55 
in attendance. When we developed our 
new approach and advertised this confer- 
ence in all of the science and mathematics 
classes, 125 students signed up and there 
were 120 in attendance. 

In spite of its limitations, we are of the 
opinion that our group career conference 
is a definite improvement over the previous 
career day program, as evidenced by the 
following: 

1. There was no longer question of lack 
of control over the conferences, since some 
member of the guidance council was in 
charge and could detect any flagrant mis- 
takes in the talks—in one instance we called 
in students who had attended a conference, 
in order to correct an erroneous idea im- 
planted by one of our guests. 

2. Since we did not have to schedule all 
speakers for one special day, we were able 
to be far more selective, and rarely had a 
guest who could not do a satisfactory job. 
In one situation where a professional man 
was not properly equipped and did not have 
the required information, we merely con- 
ducted the conference again within a very 
short time. 

3. In a career day it has always been 
necessary to depend on representatives from 
schools and institutions who might gen- 
erally be more interested in selling their 
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services than in giving an unprejudiced por- 
trayal of the opportunities in their fields. 
We could now avoid this possibility by only 
inviting people who were actually doing 
the work. 

4. Interests of the small groups could now 
be considered, and we were thus able to 
conduct conferences on such careers as for- 
eign language secretary for a group of 11, 
private piano instruction for a group of 8, 
and ballet dancing for a group of 15. 

5. No longer were we dependent on top 
men and administrators in their fields who 
frequently were unable to help students 
visualize vocations from the beginner's 
standpoint. Now we had ample time to 
find speakers who were still on the ground 
or first floor of their occupations. 

6. Occupational conferences were now a 
regular part of the school routine, and it 
was no longer necessary to have several 
members of the guidance department for- 
sake all other work for four to six weeks to 
prepare for the one day three-ring circus. 
One of the interesting side lights on our 
group conferences was that students got into 
the habit of stopping into the office occa- 
sionally, asking us what conferences we had 
scheduled for the next few weeks because 
they had not heard or been notified of any 
planned programs. Apparently they were 
fearful that they were missing something, 
and were sufficiently interested to check 
through with us. 

7. As mentioned previously, speakers 
found it a pleasant experience, and willingly 
consented to come again. Sometimes after 


a regular career day in the past, speakers 
who were personal acquaintances had can- 
didly begged us not to call on them again 
because of the obvious lack of interest on 
the part of some students in attendance at 
the conference. 

8. From a public relations standpoint 
our individual conferences proved far 
superior to the standard career day. There 
was now ample time to meet with each 
speaker, introduce him to our principal, 
answer any questions about our school and 
guidance program, and extend the many 
courtesies that are almost impossible during 
the hustle and bustle of a regular career 
day program. 

Quite naturally, we cannot consider the 
group conference the final answer to the 
problem of helping youngsters select a voca- 
tion, nor are we of the firm conviction that 
this is the perfect group technique for as- 
sisting youngsters in obtaining information 
about occupations. Some shortcomings 
were mentioned, but one major defect that 
has yet to be overcome is the failure of 
some students to attend any conferences 
throughout their 3 years in our school. Of 
course there have been some interested stu- 
dents who have attended as many as 15 
conferences, and many of our students have 
participated in at least 10. For the past 
year and a half we have been recording 
attendance on the cumulative records. 
Within another year we expect to take a 
final tabulation and then decide what modi- 
fications or changes to make in our pro- 


gram. 


The wives of suggestion winners at Westinghouse also get prizes. Is 
this a variation of “no man is an island” or just an acknowledgment that 
behind every man there is the brain of his frau? 
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a AND journal articles on coun- 
seling theory and practice frequently use 
case histories to illustrate counseling con- 
cepts and techniques. With little variation, 
the cases presented trace a step-by-step de- 
velopment which takes place in the coun- 
selee as counseling progresses. 

At the outset, the counselee states his 
problems. The next phase finds him clari- 
fying his problems and the feelings which 
accompany them. Then follow more or 
less regular increases in self-understanding 
and insight. Finally, there are appropriate 
changes in the counselee’s behavior outside 
the counseling office, in important aspects 
of his life situation. 

What is particularly noteworthy in these 
case histories is the way in which, at each 
step in the counseling process, the coun- 
selee’s verbalization forecasts the next step 
in the journey toward more satisfactory 
behavior. One may get the impression, as 
a matter of fact, that verbalization by the 
counselee is almost a prerequisite to changes 
in his behavior. 

Yet, most counselors can probably recall 
counseling experiences in which there was 
little overt relationship between what the 
client said in the counseling sessions and 
what he did in his personal relationships 
and real-life activities. Sometimes, the 
client's statements to the counselor shone 
with insight, but no significant positive 
changes in behavior ensued, or, worse yet, 
regressive behavior followed. Another 
client’s verbalizations implied little or no 
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BY THEIR DEEDS? 


A Case Study 


by CARL STERNBERG 


insight into the motivations for his be- 
havior, or showed that he retained intact 
his restrictive, immature self-concept, yet 
there followed behavior on his part which 
was more mature and more constructive 
than any of his previous activities had been. 
The case of Alice Henley, which follows, is 
an illustration of the latter type of coun- 
seling experience. 

The “case” arrived at the counselor's desk 
in the form of a letter from a colleague in 
the college English Department, who wrote: 


Alice Henley has just told me that she plans to 
leave college at the end of the semester, for the 
rather strange reason that she cannot endure the 
misery she feels when she is called on to recite in 
class. She is shy to a marked degree; simply to 
answer a question in my class is an ordeal for her. 
She is deeply impressed by her own “mediocrity” 
in contrast to what she calls the “brilliance” of her 
classmates. 

Miss Henley had hoped to be an elementary 
school teacher—a sensible goal for her, I should 
say, for she is gentle, conscientious, and highly 
perceptive on the feeling level. 

My impression is that she might remain in col- 
lege if she is helped now toward a better under- 
standing of herself and her capabilities. May I 
ask you to offer such help to her? I have already 
suggested to Miss Henley that she talk with you. 


The next day, Miss Henley’s name ap- 
peared in the counselor’s appointment 
book, for an interview that afternoon. The 
counselor went through the student’s cumu- 
lative folder, and this is what he found: 

Alice Henley had graduated in the top 
10 per cent of her class in a competitive 
metropolitan high school. Her scores on a 
college admissions battery were all in the 
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top 25 per cent of her entering class, an 
academically select group. Her ACE Psy- 
chological Examination score was in the 
85th percentile of the national distribution. 
At the end of three semesters in college, her 
scholastic index was 2.0 (A=4, B=3, C=2, 
etc.), placing her in the 40th percentile of 
her class. 

In high school, she had been a member 
of the editorial boards of the school news- 
paper and the senior yearbook, had repre- 
sented her class in the student governing 
body for one year and had been a member 
of three subject-matter clubs. There was 
no record of any out-of-class activities in 
college. 

Miss Henley’s family consisted of her 
mother, a high school graduate, father, who 
held a managerial position in an engineer- 
ing company and had had some college 
training, an older brother, an honor gradu- 
ate of the college where Alice was in attend- 
ance, and a younger brother, a freshman in 
high school, who was described as an ex- 
cellent student and a promising athlete. 

There was no negative health informa- 
tion, except for a report of an overweight 


condition, persisting from her early high 
school days. ' 

When Alice Henley entered the coun- 
selor’s office, he saw a young woman of 
about average height and considerably 


above-average weight. Despite the excess 
weight, she was attractive in appearance, 
but her face had the contours of a very 
young girl. The impression of immaturity 
was accentuated by her lisping speech and 
the apprehension which marked her general 
manner. ‘Throughout the first interview, 
she sat at the end of her chair farthest from 
the counselor. She looked steadily at the 
floor just beyond the tips of her shoes and 
seemed at the point of either getting up to 
run out of the counselor's office, or to faint 
dead away. 

In a voice rarely more audible than a 
muffled whisper, she explained that she had 
come to the counselor only because her 
English professor had insisted on it. She 
added that she could not understand why 
the counselor should waste his time talking 
to her, when there were probably many 
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other students, more worthy of help than 
she, who might need his help. 

On this characteristic note of self-de- 
preciation, a two-and-a-half year counseling 
relationship began. The counselor's major 
efforts were directed toward conveying to 
the student a feeling of unconditional ac- 
ceptance of her as a person. On rare occa- 
sions, the counselor offered some informa- 
tion to assist the student as she stumbled 
and groped toward self-evaluation. For in- 
stance, in one of the early sessions, she was 
told the relative rank of a “C” student in the 
college. She had the impression that she 
was among the very poorest of students, 
that a “C” student was in imminent danger 
of being expelled from the college for un- 
satisfactory scholarship. She appeared to 
derive some encouragement from the 
knowledge that her average exceeded that 
of 40 per cent of her classmates. 

The counseling interviews went slowly 
and, by outward signs, very painfully for 
the student as she attempted to work her 
way through the complex of problems which 
plagued her. She made her way into many 
areas which must have held threats for her 
—feelings of inadequacy, confusion over 
career choice and chances for success in her 
one clearly felt choice, doubts about her 
attractiveness as a woman, conflict with her 
authoritarian father, etc. 

As the interviews followed one after the 
other, there were very few signs of any con- 
scious change in the self-evaluation which 
the student had expressed in the first inter- 
view: “I'm a nobody. I don’t belong in 
college because I don’t have the intelli- 
gence to do the work adequately. I have 
nothing to offer either in personal friend- 
ship or in any responsible job like teaching. 
I'll never get over the fear of talking before 
a group of people, adults or children, so 
I'll never be able to make a go of teaching, 
even if a miracle happens and I do gradu- 
ate.” 

This was the verbalized self-concept with 
which the student began, and, with insig- 
nificant changes in wording, this was the 
self-concept which she verbalized when she 
was graduated from college, 30 months after 
counseling began. The client met with 
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the counselor 42 times. Most of these meet- 
ings were in the first year. 

There were some changes in her behavior 
in the counselor's office. By the beginning 
of the second year of counseling, Miss Hen- 
ley was able to look at the counselor during 
most of the interview. Her voice was 
stronger and clearer. Silences were fewer 
and shorter. Occasionally she was able to 
smile and even to make an attempt at jok- 
ing with the counselor. Her lisp virtually 
disappeared. But no matter what the signs 
of outward changes in behavior, she always 
ended with the repetition of her dominant 
theme—personal, intellectual, and social in- 
adequacy. 

Yet, although her verbalized self-concept 
remained basically unchanged, important 
changes seemed to have taken place in her 
life situation. 

In the first full semester after counseling 
began, Miss Henley’s scholastic index moved 
up from 2.0 to 2.5. The trend remained 
steadily upward and was culminated by a 
final semester at the college in which she 
earned 12 credits of “A” and 4 of “B.” Her 
instructors in a number of courses compli- 
mented her on the quality of her work. 
The members of the college Education De- 
partment made note of the “deep under- 
standing” which Miss Henley showed in 
her work with children as an assistant 
teacher in the participation phases of her 
Education courses. As her personal project 
in a senior Education course, she had un- 
dertaken to work with a nine-year-old boy 
who was doing very poorly in school. After 
seven months of help from the counselee, 
the boy’s school work had improved so much 
that his elementary school principal felt 
impelled to write a letter of commendation 
to the college. 

Socially, the student had also made some 
progress. In the first semester of her junior 
year, she had pledged for a sorority, after 
much anxiety as she contemplated the be- 
nign (sic) hazing of Hell Week. To her 
amazement (and the covert surprise of the 
counselor), she was accepted for member- 
ship in the sorority. In her senior year, she 
was elected secretary of the college chapter. 
She made a number of good friends in the 
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sorority, but did not participate much in the 
dances or other social events where men 
were invited. 

Relationships at home had also im- 
proved. Miss Henley had believed that she 
had no status at home and that she was 
accorded little respect by her parents, par- 
ticularly her father. In her senior year, 
she told of active participation in important 
family decisions, described instances where 
her mother had sought her advice on mat- 
ters affecting the family’s welfare, and re- 
counted how she had “told off” her father, 
who had .responded with nothing more 
than respectful silence. 

However, as each new experience was re- 
ported by the counselee, she expressed her 
surprise over its occurrence and her 
astonishment about the improvement which 
the new experiences implied. She would 
say: “I don’t feel that I have changed, so I 
don’t understand why my behavior should 
change so much. I don’t feel any smarter 
or more mature or more confident than I 
used to feel before all these good experi- 
ences came my way.” The only important 
changes of which she was aware were a re- 
duction in general anxiety and a lessening 
of the fear of failure as she approached new 
tasks or situations. 

At the time counseling was terminated, 
there were some areas of behavior where the 
counselee had made little improvement. 
She did not appear to have matured much 
in her heterosexual relationships. In her 
dealings with older people in positions of 
authority, she retained most of her former 
difidence and timidity. Her accomplish- 
ments in her course work and in her out-of- 
class activities did not seem to give her 
quite as much satisfaction as they seemed to 
warrant. On the final balance sheet of be- 
havior changes, however, it was clear that 
her successes greatly outnumbered her fail- 
ures. 

The case of Alice Henley suggests that 
some clients may not fit easily into the classic 
pattern of progress in counseling. Some 
clients may be noticeably constricted in the 
verbal expression of feeling. Much activity 
on the feeling level may take place in such 
people beyond conscious awareness, yet may 
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result in behavior changes as extensive as words indicating awareness of changes in 
those which, for other clients, follow verbal- the self? 

ization of insight and of changes in self- The writer has no ready answers to these 
concept. These suppositions raise some questions. In the case of Alice Henley, he 
questions. Can a client actually progress can say that, although her words in 30 
toward productive self-realization without months of counseling indicated little change 
verbalizing awareness of changes in his self- in self-concept, her deeds reflected substan- 
concept? Is change in behavior significant tial progress along the road to maturity and 
if it is not preceded or accompanied by constructive accomplishment. 


NEW BOOKLET BY N.V.G.A. COMMITTEE TELLS “HOW TO 
VISIT COLLEGES” 


How To Visit Colleges, the first in a series of “how to do it” booklets 
to be prepared by the Public Information and Professional Relations 
Committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association, is now 
available from APGA Headquarters. Just released, this booklet will 
have an important part to play in the lives of all young people planning 
to attend college. Each year, over half of the students who enter colleges 
or universities have never been on the campus before they arrive to 
register as Freshmen. This failure to investigate at first hand inevitably 
results in less than the best choices for many students. 

How To Visit Colleges explains to students—and their adult advisers— 
the why, what and when of college visiting and fills a real need for a 
practical guide on how to get the most from such visits. A checklist 
for the student of pointers to be observed and questions to be answered 
when on campus, as well as extra pages for personal note-taking, make 
this attractive 24-page booklet much more than a reading reference. 

Clarence C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services, Northern Westchester County, Katonah, New York, edited the 
booklet which was prepared with the assistance of more than 200 guidance 
counselors, high school and junior high school principals, college ad- 
missions officers, college freshmen, and high school students and their 
parents all over the country. 

Single copies are $.25. Special group prices: $.25 each for 26 to 100 
copies; $.15 each for 100 or more. Address orders to How to Visit 
Colleges, National Vocational Guidance Association, 1534 “O” Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 





A.P.G.A. Executive Council Meets in Chicago 


T ITS REGULAR mid-year meeting on 

October 10 and II, the Executive 
Council of APGA heard reports on the ex- 
panding activities of the Division and com- 
mittees and formulated plans for carrying 
on the work of the Association during the 
next six months before the 1955 Conven- 
tion. The Council, made up of two repre- 
sentatives from each Division plus the offi- 
cers and past president of APGA, tradi- 
tionally holds its October meetings in the 
Convention city chosen for the year—this 
year in Chicago. In this way the Council 
can give attention to specific Convention 
needs as well as to over-all policy-making. 
Last month’s Journal carried a report of 
the Divisions’ activities. Reported here 
are certain matters considered by the Coun- 
cil which should be of special interest to 
members. 


Convention 


C. E. Deakins, 1955 Convention Coordi- 
nator and Dean of Students at Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, presented the local 
committee’s plans for the national gather- 
ing at Chicago next April 3-7. Kenneth 
W. Lund, Convention Editor and Program 
Coordinator and Director of the Chicago 
Public Schools’ Bureau of Child Study, an- 
nounced program plans for the meetings. 
Gardner Murphy, Director of Research 
for the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kansas, will be the keynote speaker for the 
opening session. The Conrad Hilton Hotel 
has revamped its exhibit space so that 
much more adequate exhibit areas are now 
available. All things considered, plans dis- 
cussed indicate an outstanding Convention 
experience for the members of APGA this 


spring. 
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Committees 


Although all of the APGA Committee 
activities and plans would prove interesting 
to the members, space will allow only the 
highlighting of a few. 

The Activities Committee, chaired by 
Willard W. Blaesser, met during the West- 
ern Personnel Institute conference, Octo- 
ber 27-29, at Pasadena, California. The 
group is planning extensive correspondence 
among all Committee members in develop- 
ing an evaluation of APGA’s activity pro- 
gram. Dr. Blaesser plans, additionally, to 
call a smaller meeting of the group within 
the area of Salt Lake City early next year. 
Chairman Mary P. Corre’s Committee on 
Branches is exploring the possibility of an 
organization for APGA Branches or chap- 
ters which would not conflict with Divi- 
sional interests, and which would look to- 
ward the eventual development of State, 
Territorial, and Provincial Associations. 

The Committee on Community Organiza- 
tion of Guidance, under the chairmanship 
of Olive P. Banister, is identifying certain 
basic principles which seem to underlie 
good community programs of guidance and 
personnel work and, having done this, the 
Committee looks forward to organizing a 
demonstration project which will imple- 
ment these principles. Leonard M. Miller, 
Chairman of the Development Committee, 
is devoting his committee activities to iden- 
tifying research, collating studies upon guid- 
ance and personnel work, and assisting the 
Divisions of APGA in selecting research 
studies of special interest for development. 
The Joint Commission on Guidance and 
Pupil Personnel Services has been expanded 
by the addition of Francis J. Daly, Direc- 
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tor, Division of Pupil Personnel Services, 
New York State Department of Education. 
The Commission, under the chairmanship 
of C. C. Dunsmoor, will plan and initiate 
steps to develop a better understanding 
between guidance and pupil personnel 
workers and elementary, secondary, and 
collegiate administrators. 

Harold B. Pepinsky, chairman of the 
Publications Committee, is expecting to 
hold a number of meetings to review and 
develop publication policies for APGA. 
The First Yearbook under the editorship 
of Clifford P. Froehlich has been outlined, 
chapter authors have been selected, and 
manuscripts are now being prepared. 

Members will be interested to know that 
the APGA Executive Council authorized 
the publication of a special brochure out- 
lining the advantages of belonging to Divi- 
sion 5, the American School Counselor As- 
sociation, for distribution to prospective 
members. The Council hopes to publicize 
a different Division each year and thereby 
more clearly present to the field the work 
and scope of the various Divisions. 

Reports presented to the Executive Coun- 
cil from the Divisions and the APGA pro- 
fessional committees provide evidence of 
sound growth on the part of the Associa- 
tion. Committees are functioning appro- 
priately and the headquarters staff is re- 
orienting its activities toward the develop- 
ment of the types of services which will 
meet the needs of the five Divisions and 
of the Association membership.—DoNALp 
E. Krrcn, President, APGA. 


Report on Placement 


tf PLACEMENT Steering Committee for 
APGA has planned an active year for 
Under the leadership of Don 
C. Faith, Director of Men's Activities at 
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. George Washington University, a sub- 
committee is actively working to bring 
placement facilities to the attention of ap- 
propriate potential employers as well as 
APGA members. The plans include no- 
tices in appropriate professional journals 
of many kinds, in newsletters, announce- 
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ments at meetings of appropriate groups, 
and other plans to acquaint the public 
with placement services of APGA. Mem- 
bers of that committee are: Frank Fletcher, 
Director, Occupational Opportunities Serv- 
ice, Ohio State University; Leona Wise 
Jones, Dean of Women, Denisor University; 
C. H. Ruedisili, Dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, University of Wisconsin; Anna Han- 
son, Director of Placement, Simmons Col- 
lege; John Cornehlson, Director, Psycho- 
logical Institute, Tufts College; Eugene 
Dils, Director of Placement, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Betsy James, Director of Placement, 
Skidmore College; Ava Sellars, Direc- 
tor of Placement, Vanderbilt University; 
and Leith Shackels, Placement, Carleton 
College. 

Anne Seawell, Director of Placement at 
the University of Georgia, is working with 
her sub-Committee on plans which concern 
relationships with graduate training centers 
for personnel and guidance workers. 

Marguerite Coleman and her sub-com- 
mittee composed of: Norman Abboit, 
Placement Service, Boston University; 
Louise deGregory, Employment _Inter- 
viewer, Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Cali- 
fornia; Eleanor Fried, Fashion Institute of 

. Technology, New York City; H. Grady 
Spruce, Director, Community Guidance 
Service, Dallas; and Lillian Wymer, Air 
Force Career Development, USAF, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; are continuing the study be- 
gun last year of service of the public em- 
ployment agencies which are of particular 
interest to APGA with a view to possible 
avenues of cooperation. 

At the convention in Chicago in April, 
the Convention Service will be directed by 
Frances Camp, who is in charge of Educa- 
tional Placement at the University of Iowa. 
She has an able sub-committee which al- 
ready has its plans determined for provid- 
ing effective exchange between available 
candidates and prospective employers. Her 
committee is composed of: Leslie O. Carlin, 
Personnel Counselor, Central Michigan 
College of Education; Dorothy Carrington, 
Cornell Personnel, Chicago; Helen Barnes, 
Director, Business and Industrial Place- 
ment Office, University of Iowa; Robert 
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Woellner, Director of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement, University of Chicago; 
Gordon Anderson, Bureau of Testing and 
Guidance, University of Texas; Harold 
Sponberg, Head, Department of Educa- 
tion Services, Continuing Education, 
Michigan State College; and Emily Cher- 
venik, Assistant Dean of Women, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Each member of this 
sub-committee has three assistants. This 
interested and qualified corps of profes- 
sional placement people is looking for- 
ward to an active convention placement 
center. 

Saida L. Hartmen, Placement Assistant 
at APGA Headquarters, is the center for 
administrative and technical help concern- 
ing all aspects of the program. She is the 
editor of the Employment Bulletin spon- 
sored by the Placement Committee. This 
year the Bulletin has appeared the first of 
September; another issue will appear Feb- 
ruary | and the third will be out on May 
1. In between issues of each Bulletin open 
files are kept of candidates available. Em- 
ployers who report jobs in the interim are 
informed of candidates registered and can- 
didates are told of appropriate oppor- 
tunities. 

All of these placement activities are avail- 
able to any member of APGA. All pro- 
spective employers are invited to make use 
of these services.—JOAN Fiss Bishop, Chair- 
man, Placement Steering Committee, 
APGA. 





WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





WaLTeR G. Paskowsky assumed the 
duties of Director of the Occupational 
Counseling Services of the Huntington 
Avenue YMCA, Boston, Massachusetts, on 
November 15, 1954. Formerly he was 
Senior Counselor with the Vocational Serv- 
ice Center, New York City. 
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Henry Ptatr has resigned from the staff 
of the Boston Jewish Family and Childrens 
Service and the Psychiatric Out-Patient 
Clinic, Boston City Hospital, to accept an 
appointment in Clinical and Educational 
Psychology at the Devereux Schools, Devon, 
Pennsylvania. 


Louis Winékur, formerly Chief of the 
Employee Utilization Branch, Civilian Per- 
sonnel Office, Boston Army Ordnance Dis- 
trict, has been appointed Employee Utili- 
zation Officer for civilian personnel with 
the G-1 Division of the United States Army 
in Europe. 





notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 





Central Indiana 

Eighty-five members of The Central Indi- 
ana Branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, meeting in October 
at the Lincoln Hotel in Indianapolis, heard 
Carl R. Rogers of Chicago University 
speak on “Counseling as I See It.” Mary 
Corré, President-Elect of APGA, was the 
speaker at the November meeting held at 
Butler University. Her subject was “A 
Critical Evaluation of the Cincinnati Guid- 
ance Program.” A reception for Dr. Corré 
followed the meeting. 


Houston, Texas 


The Houston Branch of APGA has held 
three fall meetings this year. At the first, 
on September 22, members heard a report 
from the Alpine Conference on Tests and 
Measurements. The October meeting was 
devoted to viewing and dicussing the Carl 
Rogers film on “Client Centered Therapy.” 
At the November dinner meeting, an out- 
standing psychiatrist and a personnel man- 
ager discussed the relationship between per- 
sonality patterns in clinical and personnel 
counseling. The Group plans a Christmas 
party for its December meeting. 
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What's YOUR Verdict? 





Can a student be expelled with no hearing 
or notification of cause? 


Carol had just begun her senior year at 
a private university when she was summarily 
dismissed. No reason was given except a 
nebulous statement that it was understood 
she'd been causing trouble in her dormitory. 
Feeling that this was insufficient basis, Carol 
sued for readmittance. 

“An arbitrary decision,” stated her lawyer. 
“The power to dismiss is not arbitrary, but 
discretionary. Furthermore, Carol wasn’t 
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even granted a hearing.” 

“She’s not entitled to one,” replied the 
university's attorney. “According to the 
catalogue, a student deficient in scholarship 
or conduct can be separated at any time 
with no notification of cause. When ad- 
mitted, Carol as much as signed a contract 
agreeing to those terms. She now must 
prove her dismissal was not for those rea- 
sons. Since she hasn’t done this, she 
shouldn't be readmitted.” 

What's your verdict? Legally and ethi- 
cally, has Carol a valid case? 





Decision: Carol won. The court held that 
expulsion without cause is morally contrary 
to public policy, tending toward injustice 
and oppression, and that even a private 
university assumes, through its services, a 
quasi-public character and is therefore af- 
fected by public policy. It further stated 
that while no formal trial is legally required 
in such cases, at least an informal hearing 
is only just. (Based on a New York State 
Supreme Court decision.!) The Appellate 
Division, however, later reversed this de- 
cision, ruling that the university had an 
absolute and unlimited right to dismiss.* 


Implications: In disciplinary cases the court 
will sustain school boards and college 
_authorities standing in loco parentis so long 
as there is no evidence of malice or abroga- 
tion of constitutional rights. Even mere 
mistakes of judgment do not constitute 
liability in absence of malicious intent, the 
authorities being presumed to have acted 


1130 Misc. 249, 223 N.Y.S. 796 (1927). 
* Anthony v. Syracuse University, 224 App. Div. 
487, 231 N.Y.S. 435 (1928). 


in good faith. In the above case, therefore, 
we must respect the views of the higher 
court in sustaining a long-established legal 
precedent and thus continuing to allow us 
to keep our own house in order. 

But as personnel workers involved in 
character development and sympathetic to 
a therapeutic view of discipline, we must 
also admire the faith in human dignity and 
individual welfare which was revealed by 
the lower court’s moral interpretation of 
past precedent. 

For when students read so tenuous and 
undefined a catalog statement as the above 
(and there are several still around) and 
realize they can be dismissed at any time, 
for any reason, with no cause given and 
no legal guarantee of a hearing, what hap- 
pens to student initiative? What leeway 
exists for wholesome growth in moral values 
and democratic attitudes? In what kind 
of atmosphere for learning did Carol's col- 
lege mates imagine themselves to be after 
this incident? 

Surely our “parental” obligations amount 
to more than this. 


To legislate upon precedent is but to make the error of yesterday the 


law of today.—JouHn C. CALHOUN. 
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You Might Like to Read... 





ANOTHER sTUuDY OF “Occupational Status” 
is reported in the September Peabody 
Journal of Education. It includes a bibli- 
ography of similar studies. Opinions of 
occupational status were gathered from 
undergraduate and graduate students at 
Peabody and undergraduates at Middle 
Tennessee State College. A total of 253 
students were involved. The whole group 
and several subgroups, based on age and 
sex, ranked physician as the number one 
occupation. All subgroups except the 
younger women put superintendent of 
schools second. ‘They preferred lawyers. 
Of the twenty-five occupations ranked, 
ditch digging was placed last. 


A STATISTICAL ANALYsIS of the “Intelligence, 
Vocational Interests and Reading Speed of 
Senior Boys in Catholic High Schools of 
Los Angeles” is summarized in the Septem- 
ber California Journal of Educational Re- 
search. Approximately a thousand subjects 
were used. The principal instruments em- 
‘en ame were the Ealifornia Test of Mental 
Maturity, the Kuder Preference Record, 
Vocational and the Minnesota Speed of 
Reading Test. . there are several sig- 
nificant correlations tending to indicate 
positive relationships between abilities and 
interests, especially literary, scientific, and 
computational interests. There are also 
several negative correlations, such as those 
between total mental factors (IQ) and 
artistic and musical interests.” 


IN FURTHERING GUIDANCE OBJECTIVES the 
primary school teacher may be of great 
assistance. They may help by keeping 
records on the basis of which individual 
children’s needs and shortcomings may be 
diagnosed early in their educational de- 
velopment when ameliorative action can be 
most economically taken. Reading and 
spelling problems, handwriting difficulties, 
lack of discriminatory ability and language 
facility, and orientational problems are 
among those which alert teachers may 
identify early. They are discussed in “You 
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Can Recognize and You Can Help Learn- 
ing Disabilities,” in the September Oregon 
Education. 


INDIVIDUALS’ PROBLEMS AMONG COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN are often reflected in their Eng- 
lish report Beryl Parrish of Bowling Green 
State University in September Ohio Schools 
under the title “Set the Student Free! 
Psychological Problems Often Reflected in 
English.” Suggestions are made for the 
improvement of the teaching of English in 
secondary schools and colleges so that stu- 
dents’ development may be more psycho- 
logically sound. Among the suggestions: 
“Let us give renewed emphasis to the social 
importance of language. This direct ap- 
proach is more realistic than a formal study 
of prescriptive grammar based on eight- 
eenth century rationalism and logic, a de- 
scription of a grammar that never did, in 
fact and usage, exist.” What teacher of 
English has not seen the dire results of in- 
eilective attempts to force the assimilation 
of prescriptive grammar! 


REPORTS OF FORUMS CONDUCTED during the 
1954 summer session at Teachers College 
make up the October number of Teachers 
College Record. At the third forum the 
chief contributors were Dr. John Childs 
and Reverend James A. Pike, both of Co- 
lumbia University, and the subject was 
“Has Pragmatism Undermined Basic Values 
in Education?” There was a large area of 
agreement between the two men; both be- 
lieved pragmatism as methodology has 
made a great contribution. Pike did not 
accept pragmatism as a philosophy. Childs, 
the praginatist, emphasized the two chief 
tenents of his colleagues—a firm belief in the 
democratic way of life and adherence to 
the scientific or experimental method of 
thought. “ For the pragmatists, all 
deliberate education is a moral under- 
taking—moral in the sense that choice 
among definite alternatives in types of 
social life and of human personality is 
inescapably involved in it.” 
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“EDUCATION OF THE ABLE STUDENT—Social 
Significance and Goals” in the September 
School Review is a good statement of the 
urgency lor doing something to utilize the 
brains of our brilliant boys and girls. ‘The 
need for trained leadership is more essen- 
tial than ever before. Three movements 
of our time have made this so—the tech- 
nological revolution, the democratic revo- 
lution, and the less dramatic but equally 
important demographic revolution. “If 
anything is clear in our uncertain world 
today, it is that ours has become an adap- 
tive civilization. Capacity for adjustment 
and adaptation has come to be the price of 
survival for individuals and for nations as 
well.” 


ANOTHER DISCUSSION OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
of leadership—from another viewpoint—can 
be found in the October Educational Rec- 
ord. In looking at “Student Leadership: 
The Dilemmas of Loyalty,” Louis Benezet 
sees the American college and university as 
better institutions for the development of 
leadership than the universities of Europe. 
The relationships, and the frequent con- 
flicts, among loyalties of individuals to the 


various groups and subgroups in which they 
hold positions of leadership should be 
understood by anyone involved in student 


personnel work. This article gives a brief 
but lucid description of some of these re- 
lationships. 
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A PROBLEM THAT IS BEFORE those responsible 
for the conduct of six-year secondary schools 
involves the “Recognition of the Variation 
on Maturity of Pupils in Six-Year High 
Schools.” This problem is the basis of a 
study outlined in the October Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Examination of the in- 
fluence of the variation of pupil maturity 
was made in the areas of organization ol 
instruction, extracurricular activities, stu 
dent participation in school government, 
and housing. The conclusion of the study 
is that the younger pupils’ interests are 
sacrificed and the suggestion is made that 
the principal of the six-year school visit 
good junior high schools, observe their 
practices, and adapt them to his own school. 
Reading of the literature on junior high 
schools is also urged on the six-year school 
principal. 


and these, also: 


“What Should Be the Relation of Religion 
and Public Education?” in October 
Teachers College Record “Teachers 
Don't Have to Be Crazy,” in California 
Teachers Association Journal... “Selected 
References on Guidance,” in September 
School Review . . . “Dizzy Daisies and Daffy 
Delinquents,” in October Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals .“A Tale of Ten Teachers,” 
in October American Vocational Journal. 





BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 





Now Hear Your, a cooperative Cali- 
fornia Study of School Drop-Outs and 
Questionnaires, prepared by William H. 
McCreary, Consultant, Bureau of Guid- 
ance and Donald E. Kitch, Chief, Bureau 
of Guidance, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Nev HEAR YOUTH is a report of the Cali- 
fornia cooperative study of gradu- 
ates and school drop-outs. A report so 
crammed with facts and figures that every 
high school superintendent, principal, and 
counselor should have it at his finger tips. 
One of the better ways of finding out what 
your school is like is to get the graduates 
and drop-outs to tell you about it. Mc- 
Creary and Kitch have done an excellent 
job in summarizing what the youth say 
about their respective schools in Cali- 
fornia. A great deal of work has gone into 
analyzing this report from the participat- 
ing schools. The charts and tables make 
for greater clarification of the results of the 
study. Among the most interesting parts 
of the survey are the comments made by the 
graduates or drop-outs. They are also the 
most difficult to tabulate and analyze—yet 
the most enlightening. Teachers should 
also have an opportunity to look back and 
think through the results of the study and 
see whether or not they are accomplishing 
what they think they are when they are 
teaching their classes. 

The report certainly points out the 
weaknesses of our curriculum, specifically 
when it comes to such things as community 
affairs, getting a job, marriage, handling 
money, solving personal problems, and the 
like. One surprising result of this follow- 
up study was the number of students who 
reported that the schools teach them how 
to get along with people. I don’t believe, 
personally, this would be a national picture, 
but 56 per cent of the California group say 
they got a great deal of help from the 
schools in “How to Get Along with People.” 
On the other end of the scale, 46 per cent 
said they got little or no help when it 
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comes to problems of marriage. There are 
certainly many implications in these state- 
ments. 

The report on the guidance services indi- 
cated the student’s thought that more time 
should be allotted to counselors to talk 
with students. They have indicated in 
their comments that teachers have too many 
meetings, and too many other jobs to do 
rather than to sit down and talk to them 
concerning some of their problems. They 
indicated that unless you were in to see 
the counselors for scheduling of classes or 
you were in some difficulty, you had very 
little chance of talking with them. As in 
many other surveys of this type the former 
pupils begged for someone they could go 
to with their problems. 

Now Hear Youth is a good example of 
cooperative effort between the State De- 
partment and the schools in the state. A 
report like this should be made and com- 
piled by every state in the union. Maybe 
then some action could be taken on some 
of the complaints which are being made 
by the few local critics of our schools. 

The age-old problem, though, is “What 
can you do with the results?” Clearly, the 
most difficult part of a follow-up study is 
to translate facts into action. As was 
pointed out in Chapter 8, “Are Follow-up 
Studies Worth Their Salt?,” not too much 
action was taken as a result of all of the 
facts and figures that were obtained from 
this study. 

This is recommended reading for Coun- 
selor Trainers, State Supervisors, and es- 
pecially High School Superintendents.— 
Rotanp G. Ross, State Supervisor of Guid- 
ance Services, Department of Pupil Instruc- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY ScHoo.t, by Harry A. 
Greene, Albert N. Jorgensen, and J. Ray- 
mond Gerberich. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1953. $5.00. 
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{= SECOND EDITION of an earlier refer- 
ence work in the measurement aspect 
of elementary education supplies the reader 
with not only a useful handbook of recent 
techniques but many basic concepts and 
tools of measurement which have with- 
stood the test of time. The emphasis upon 
evaluation in the revised edition is an ap- 
propriate one although the treatment given 
this topic and its integration with standard 
measurement procedures leaves much to be 
desired. 

Outstanding among the desirable features 
of the book are its generally sound organi- 
zation throughout, objective and clear style 
of writing, practical — through ex- 
amples, and proven choice of topics in 
terms of needs of elementary teachers. 
Such devices as facsimile illustrations, 
schematic diagrams for presenting concepts, 
and wise use of topic headings add to the 
readability of the book. Especially valu- 
able is a glossary which, though not ex- 
haustive, may render a real service to the 
reader. 

In terms of material covered, the latter 
portion of the text, covering roughly meas- 
urement techniques in handling test scores 
and measurement in various eoiach ieiatet 
rhaps the more useful due to 


areas, is 
a more thorough treatment including de- 
scriptions of many standardized evaluative 
instruments as well as their methods of 
application to instruction and remedial 


work. Illustrative of the brand and some- 
times utilitarian approach to evaluation 
is the set of outcomes and accompanying 
evaluative techniques recommended for 
social studies (p. 476). Unfortunately in 
several of the other subject-matter fields 
(mathematics, science and language) no 
clear-cut methods of evaluation are pro- 
posed for judging designated outcomes; this 
is true in spite of the presentation of a 
multiplicity of traditional tests which have 
primarily analytical and diagnostic values. 

It is in the over-all approach to evalua- 
tion, supported by methodology for apprais- 
ing attainment of outcomes that the book 
fails to measure up to its title and purpose, 
“. .. to introduce the student . . . to the 
newest and best evaluative techniques that 
have thus far appeared” (p. VI). If the 
authors accept fully the concept of evalua- 
tion as quoted from Wrightstone (p. 218) 
which includes in addition to subject-matter 
achievement, accomplishments in “atti- 
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tudes, interests, ideals, ways of thinking, 
work habits, and personal and social adapt- 
ability,” their discussions on the evaluation 
of non-academic behavior changes seem to 
be lacking in scope and depth. . 
Specifically, although chapter nine ex- 
amines the meaning and tools of evalua- 
tion, no set of general principles or guiding 
procedures are set forth. The reader, seek- 
ing a commentary on how to establish out- 
comes for non-academic performance and 
ways of measuring accomplishment toward 
such ends, is given only a brief discussion on 
this vital problem. It is granted that a 
number of deficiencies and gaps currently 
exist in evaluation approaches, yet the use 
of patterns of data gathered from a variety 
of sources, both in tangible and in intan- 
gible areas of behavior, could have been 
more effectively developed. Even the space 
devoted to pupil profile charts, progress 
charts, cumulative records, report cards, 
and class analysis charts is short and fails 
to stress the need for the integration of these 
with other evaluation tools to give an over- 
all basis for the study of pupil growth to- 
ward objectives. A particularly glaring 
weakness is the absence of recent biblio- 
graphical or footnote references to the jour- 
nals and other literature treating evaluation. 
In several of the chapters devoted to the 
use of tests, particularly in the field of 
personality, attitude and interest measure- 
ment, the authors suggest tools for use 
without justifying their choices. For ex- 
ample, the Kuder Preference Record and 
the Lee-Thorpe test (if applicable to the 
elementary level) are omitted while the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank is men- 
tioned. One might —_ why the 
Strong is lited when admittedly it is not 
recommended for use in elementary schools. 
Several other appraisal instruments includ- 
ing the Mooney Problem Check List (p. 
294), the McCall Trait Rating Scale (p. 
303), the Health Activities Inventory (p. 
223) and the Knauber Test of Art Ability 
(p. 542) are described yet only apply (ac- 
cording to the authors) to the upper grades 
or high school. On the other hand one is 
surprised to find no mention of such other 
pupil-contributed evaluation media as the 
Blacky pictures, finger painting, work 
samples, or the autobiography as well as 
other similar subjective evidences of be- 
havior. Recent developments in projective 
techniques are hardly touched upon (three 
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paragraphs) while such topics as “the na- 
ture of personality” (p. 279) are covered 
in a lew pages with five footnotes out of 
nine dated prior to 1937. 

In conclusion, this volume appears to 
have considerable value as a guide book in 
measurement parucularly with reference to 
subject-matter areas in the elementary 
school. Its chief limitation seems to be a 
woefully inadequate treatment of the 
theory and practice of evaluation.—HAROLD 
F. CorrincuaM, Florida State University. 
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Livinc Your Lire; Group Guidance in 
Study, School Life, and Community Liv- 
ing, by Claude C. Crawford, Ethel G. 
Cooley, C. C. Trillingham, and Emery 
Stoops. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1953. 448 pp. $2.80. 


T* SECOND edition of Living Your Life 
is designed to meet “group guidance 
needs” in a secondary school curriculum 
geared to the areas of Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation. The book is iemnal to provide a 
functional approach to better pupil ad- 
justment with the emphasis “upon the 
solution of everyday problems which pro- 
mote pupil growth.” According to the 
authors, the book has the dual purpose of 
helping new students fit into school life 
and of orienting graduates to modern life 
and its complexities. 

No one will deny the lack of instruc- 
tional materials geared to adjustment needs 
of secondary school youth. As great as is 
the demand for such materials, to be effec- 
tive they must be differentiated to meet the 
widely varying levels of maturity which are 
found among secondary school youth, not 
only in the span of six years of school life, 
but also within any one specific year of 
the school experience. It is hardly possible 
that a book which meets the orientation 
needs of the beginning pupil could hold 
the attention of a young man or woman 
about to graduate from secondary school. 
The problems of the graduate entering the 
modern complex world differ in many ways 
from those of the pupil just entering high 
school. Instructional materials geared to 
the pupil about to graduate should provide 
an opportunity for reflection upon attitudes 
and values which for a number of years 
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have been in the process of development. 
They should also provoke thought concern- 
ing the many problems of adjustment which 
the youth must face in an adult world of 
Se If-responsibility. It would seem then that 
the authors have made too broad a claim 
for the use of the book. 

In some fourteen chapters, the authors 
have given consideration to a great many 
problems in such areas as study, school life, 
personality development, and citizenship. 
We do not question the importance of any 
of the problems which are discussed, but of 
necessity all discussion has to be so brief 
that many important matters seem to be 
reduced to the level of the platitude. Each 
chapter presents some good suggestions for 
class and individual activities and the Se- 
lected References and Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials found at the end of each chapter form 
excellent sources of reference materials 
which both pupil and teacher will find 
helpful. 

In an attempt to appeal to the adolescent 
reader, the authors have endeavored to use 
the informal language which characterizes 
adolescent groups. Unfortunately, the 
language patterns of adolescents vary 
greatly from year to year and it is extremely 
difficult for an adult to speak the language 
effectively. There is a real possibility that 
adolescents might be offended by this as- 
pect of the book. It could give the impres- 
sion that adults are treating serious prob- 
lems too lightly. A more dignified ap- 
proach to the book would seem desirable. 

The appendix contains a wealth of sug- 
gested techniques for class activities and 
should prove invaluable to the teacher. 
If the book is used as a source book, it has 
real possibility for use with younger stu- 
dents in the secondary school.—ANnna R. 
Merks, Director of Guidance, Baltimore 
County. 
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AND INTELLIGENCE, by Mar- 
New York: Bureau of Pub- 

College, Columbia 

$3.75. 


LEADERSHIP 
garet Fisher. 
lications, Teachers 
University, 1954. 176 pp. 


T= NEWSPAPERS and magazines are very 
full these days with strong indictments 
of progressive education, fuzzy intellectuals, 
and any attempts to apply techniques fo- 


cused toward social change. Margaret 
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Fisher has devoted her book to a philo- 
sophical analysis of the principal elements 
of Karl Mannheim's theory which advo 
cates a social reconstruction of our society 
with government by a select wise few. She 
rather carefully inspects each of the prem- 
ises upon which Mannheim’'s theory is based 
and then goes on to present her own solu- 
tion which represents a modification ol 
R. Bruce Raup’s concept of the method of 
“Practical Intelligence.” 

One of the major contributions of this 
book is the attempt to recognize the role 
of emotions in our acts and values. Wisest 
planning is not seen as coming from intel- 
lectual divorced from the pres- 
sures of everyday life or the needs of the 
planners. Rather the author attempts to 
develop a method whereby people from all 
walks of life share in shaping the future. 
\nti-social needs are corrected under the 
cross fire of group discussion. In a sense 
she parallels this type of paradigm: 


pi ocesscs 


‘Il want what I want.” 


I want you to give me what I want.” 

“You won't give me what I want unless I give 
you what you want.” 
Therefore, “To get what I want I need to recog- 
needs.” 


nize and include your 


rhe author does a very good job in point- 
ing up the problems implicit in each of the 
theories for changing society. The basic 
weakness of the book comes from her rathet 
rigid writing style with a tendency toward 
repetitious use of phrases which, although 
they may have respectability among the 
circle of sophisticated readers of philosoph- 
ical materials, are not in themselves self- 
explanatory for the theories they represent. 

For this reviewer the most serious weak- 
ness of this book comes when the author 
tries to envision how her theory can be 
applied. She is quite aware that people's 
“irrational” needs sometimes block the 
process of making societally helpful judg- 
ments. Apparently being unaware of the 
methods which might be applied from the 
field of counseling, she tries to solve the 
problem by using societal punishments to 
inhibit the expression of these unaccept- 
able feelings. She has associated feelings 
and acts as synonymous and thereby rejects 
the feelings instead of only the acts. 

There will be many readers who will find 
quite acceptable Margaret Fisher's thesis 
that the changes we need in our society must 
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come from all strata of our culture and that 
it is not the prerogative of either a cultural 
elite or the leaders now representative of 
the economic or socially privileged classes 
They may also find acceptable her concept 
of a constantly changing leadership which 
arises from a person’s major concern with 
the problem being faced by a group. 

If, after accepting these concepts, th 
reader secks a method whereby Margaret 
Fisher's ideas can find fruit they may then 
welcome reading another book also pub- 
lished by Teachers College Bureau of Pub 
lications, Curriculum Development as Re 
Education of the Teacher, by George Sharp 
(1951). Dr. Sharp has started where Mar- 
garet Fisher ends by spelling out the steps 
that are necessary in the educational proc 
esses needed to effect change. 

He has been able to define that which 
has been poorly spelled out in Fisher's 
Leadership and Intelligenec. Sharp states 
(p. 38): 

“... he must realize that he is embarking 
on a program aimed at the deliberate 
change of society and individuals, and as 
he has no sanction to do either, he must 
work to develop the insights of others in- 
stead of imposing his own views. Third, 
he must have a working knowledge of the 
dynamics of behavioral change not only in 
terms of theory but in terms of human be 
havior. Finally, he must understand the 
ethical and psychological requirements of 
the role he is to play and be able to control 
his own behavior in accordance with these 
requirements.” 

Leadership and Intelligence will serve 
well if it is read as one of a series of books. 
It will primarily be of interest to sophisti 
cated readers concerned with the philo 
sophical and ethical implications of their 
role in society.—Watcter M. Lirron, Uni 
versity of Illinois. 


<> 


STUDENT ADMINISTRATION OF ACTIVITY 
Funps, by Joseph W. Crenshaw. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1954. 92 


PP: 


ppm W. CRENSHAW presents in an ob 
jective manner both problems and edu- 
cational gains resulting from student man- 
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agement of extraclass activity funds at Pratt 
Institute. He goes into some detail rela- 
tive to procedures and forms utilized in the 
program. Although not intended as a 
“model,” the over-all plan of operation as 
presented will be of help to others con- 
sidering giving their students greater op- 
portunity to participate in the administra- 
tion of activity henil. 

This reviewer is in complete accord with 
the philosophy behind the Pratt Institute 
program. Not only have students proved 
their competency to serve in certain areas 
of university administration usually re- 
served for staff personnel, but it is educa- 
tionally sound to do so. We as educators 
need to include in our training programs 
more such realistic learning experiences. 

Working in a program which provides a 
somewhat similar experience for students, 
the reviewer finds Dr. Crenshaw’s book to 
be of particular interest, and of real value. 
Especially is this true, in view of the 
author’s frank presentation of limitations, 
as well as strengths, of a student-managed 
program. 

Student Administration of Activity Funds 
should be read and retained as a handy 
reference volume by administrators and 
other campus personnel interested in stu- 
dent activities.—-Rosert B. KAM, Dean of 
Students, Drake University. 


COUNSELING IN THE YMCA, by Seth 
Arsenian and Francis W. McKenzie. 
New York: Association Press, 1954. 126 
pp. $2.00. 


Te VOLUME is claimed to be neither a 
textbook nor a handbook. It is sup- 

sed to be merely a source of orientation 
in fundamentals of general and _ profes- 
sional counseling for the busy YMCA secre- 
tary. In this it seems to achieve its goal. 
The first of the six chapters, dealing with 
a history of counseling in the YMCA, and 
the last two chapters, dealing with levels 
of YMCA counseling and organization and 
administration of such counseling services, 
cover materials primarily of interest to 
YMCA workers alone. The second chapter, 
attempting to present a theory of personal- 
ity and resultant implications for counsel- 
ing, is the poorest chapter in the book. It 
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is too complex for the ordinary YMCA 
secretary and much too elementary and 
brief for the secretary with psychological 
training. 

The third chapter, which covers the 
counseling interview, is the best in the 
book. It is worth-while reading matter for 
anyone interested in counseling. Chapter 
Four presents a limited discussion of four 
counseling techniques: anecdotal records, 
rating scales, sendandiond tests, and occu- 
pational-educational information. 

The bibliography covers most of the 
usual texts in counseling. It could be im- 
proved by adding selected periodical refer- 
ences from psychological literature. Al- 
most all of the periodical references listed 
are from the YMCA publication, Coun- 
seling. 

Except for Chapter Three, this volume 
would appear to be of interest only to 
YMCA “general and professional coun, 
selors.”"—Wma. C. Corte, Professor of Edu- 
cation, The University of Kansas. 


°———_ 


PREPARATION FOR MEDICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE LiperaAL Arts CoLiece, by Aura E. 
Severinghaus, Harry J. Carman, and Wil- 
liam E. Cadbury, Jr. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1953. 400 pp. 
$4.50. 


Ts BOOK, the formal report of the Sub- 
committee on Preprofessional Education 
of the Survey of Medical Education, repre- 
sents over two years of investigation of the 
educational opportunities available to the 
pre-medical student in the more than one 
hundred liberal arts colleges represented. 

The book summarizes and discusses such 
topics as the concept and structure of the 
liberal arts curriculum; the nature and 
value of a balanced education to a pre- 
medical student; the chief academic dis- 
ciplines and their relation to specialized 
medical disciplines; the teacher and his 
methods; the liaison between professional 
school and college; and the responsibilities 
of the pre-medical student in the liberal 
arts college. 

The broad underlying criticism made by 
the Committee, and a valid one, surely, is 
that the pre-medical program of the liberal 
arts colleges are highly overspecialized in 
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science. Many college advisers of “pre- 
meds” attribute this to the necessity for 
meeting requirements (stated and assumed) 
of several medical schools at once. One 
solution, to standardize requirements of 
the medical schools, is rejected by the com- 
mittee (this reviewer heartily agreeing). 
It is hoped, probably vainly, that this re- 
port will persuade more medical schools to 
decrease the specific course requirements for 
entrance in favor of a broader liberal arts 
background. 

Overspecialization by the pre-medical 
student has another aspect of more con- 
cern to the guidance worker. The Com- 
mittee might well have gone further in in- 
vestigating this area, the affect upon the 
liberal arts value to students with other 
goals of science courses slanted for the pre- 
medical students. It may well be that the 
biology courses in some liberal arts col- 
leges are far more vocational in content 
and method than many of the practices 
the Committee derides as “vocationalism.” 

High school workers will be intrigued to 
note that the criticism of the product of 
today’s high schools is echoed by the criti- 
cism by the medical schools of the compe- 
tence in biology of their incoming students. 
It is rather ironic to note that the Commit- 
tee concluded that “on the whole we en- 
countered a high level of teaching compe- 
tence in the subject.” 

Much of what is included in this re- 
port has been known to the vocational 
counselor for some time. Perhaps the most 
meaningful portion to the counselor is the 
chapter devoted to concise descriptions of 
various general education and honors pro- 
grams in participating liberal arts colleges. 
The college personnel worker will be inter- 
ested in the chapter on the teacher and his 
methods, including an excellent discussion 
of some of the reasons for poor teaching at 
the college level.—Lyte O. Estenson, Carle- 
ton College. 
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convenient 


CHICAGO 


your central 


convention city 


@ Make your plans now to be 
with us at the 1955 APGA 
annual meeting at the 


Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
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DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES— 
1954 — 1955 





Arkansas 


Colifornia 
Long Beach 1949 


Northern 1°20 


San Diego 


Southern 1922 


Colorado 1925 


Connecticut 1929 


Delaware 195) 


District of Columbia 1922 


Pres., Georgia Adams, Dir. of Guidance, Pine Bluff High School, Pine Blufi 
Vice-Pres., William Challis, Couns., Paris High School, Paris 
Sec.-Treas., Bernice Ware, Couns., El Dorado Jr. High School, El Dorado 


Pres., Madge Lewis, Head Couns., Polytechnic High School, 16th and 
Atlantic, Long Beach 

Vice-Pres., Emil Lubick, Placement Coordinator, Long Beach City College, 
1305 E. Pacific Coast Hwy., Long Beach 6 

Sec., Virginia Sims, Couns., Carver Elementary School, 5335 E. Pavo St., 
Fremont Elementary School, 4th and Roswell, Long Beach 

Treas., Ben C. Humphrey, Couns., Wilson Sr. High School, 10th and 
Ximeno Sts., Long beach 

Pres., Clifford P. Froehlich, Assoc. Prof. of Educ., University of California, 
serkeley 

Vice-Pres., James A. Saum, San Mateo County Schools, Redwood City 

Sec., Joseph Amori, Dir. of Placement, City College, San Francisco 

Treas., Anne Bradfield, Alameda City Schools, Alameda 

Pres.. Herman Roemmich, Dir Iraining, Evaluation Research Dept., 
Naval Personnel Research Field Activity, San Diego 52 

Vice-Pres., Ernest F. Me llinger 

Treas., Anton Richetta, 348 W. Market St., San Diego 

Rec. Sec., Melvin A. Angell 

Corres. Sec., Justin N. Lundquist, $3376 Par Drive, Los Mesa 

Pres., Anne Marie Rambo, Couns., Glendale College, 1500 N. Verdugo 
Road, Glendale 8 

Vice-Pres., John A. Smith, Supv. Voc. Guid. Section, L. A. City Schools, 
450 N. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 12 

Sec., Don D. Prosser, Placement Officer, L. A. State College, 855 N. Ver- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles 29 

Treas., Stephen C. Clark, Dept. of Psychology, John Muir College, Pasa 
dena 3 


Pres., William A. Garrison, 2530 So. High St., Denver 10 (Counselor at 
University of Denver) 

Vice-Pres., Franklin C. Vaughn, Ph.D., L111 E. Amherst Ave., Englewood 
Counselor—Denver Pub. Schs.) 

Sec., Evelyn G. Rimel, Ph.D., 1970 Quince, Denver (Dean of Students, 
Colorado Woman's College) 

Treas., John A. Atkinson, 1311 Newport St., Denver (Chief, VA Counsel- 
ing Section, Denver Regional Office) 


Pres., Robert C. Hall, Office of Guidance Services, Simsbury Public 
Schools, Simsbury 
Treas., Caroline Caruso, 139 Sage St., Bridgeport 


Pres., Henrietta L. Harrison, Dover High School, Dover 

Vice-Pres. Louise Jackson, Conrad High School Woodcrest, Wilmington 
Sec., James Gennario, Mt. Pleasant High School, Wilmington 

Treas., H. Lee Weber, Delmar High School, Delmar 


Pres., Evelyn Murray, Empl. Couns. Specialist, U.S.E.S., Bur. of Empl 
Security, Dept. of Labor, Washington 25 

Vice-Pres., Leonard W. Vaughan, Personnel Office, The George Wash- 
ington University, Washington 
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Florida 
North 1948 


South 1941 
Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 


Athens 1947 


H 


awaii 
Honolulu 1937 


‘Illinois 
Central 1951 


Indiana 
Central 1942 


Northeastern 1948 


Northern 1940 


lowa 1928 


Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Lovisiona 
State Branch 1923 


New Orleans 1950 


December, 1954 


Sec., Father Albert E. Grau, Georgetown University, Washington x 
Treas., Earl Klein, U.S.E.S., Bur. of Empl. Security, Dept. of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25 


Pres., W. Edgar Moore, 1603 N. W. 10th Ave., Gainesville 
Vice-Pres., J. Thos. Brunson, 11 N. E. 6th Ave., Gainesville 
Sec.-Treas., Charles R. Foster, 504 N. E. 9th Ave., Gainesville 
Pres., Lewis E. Walton, 5100 San Amaro Drive, Coral Gables 
Vice-Pres., Gerald L. Howell, 1032 N. W. 52nd St., Miami 
Sec.-Treas., Clark Ketzle, 10823 N. E. 2nd Ct., Miami 


Pres., A. D. Jones, Principal, Whitefoord School, 35 Whitefoord Ave., 
S. E., Atlanta 

Sec.-Treas., Sarah Mae Rikard, 1005 Drewry St., N. E., Atlanta 

Pres., Anne Lee Seawell, Dir., Div. of Place. and Stud. Aid., University of 
Georgia, Athens 

Sec.-Treas., Birdie Bondurant, 725 Cobb St., Athens 


Pres., Claude Ewing, Prof. of Education, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14 

Rec. Sec., Loreen Winter, Teacher, Voc. Guid., Roosevelt H. S., 3011 
Manoa Road, Honolulu 

Corres. Sec., M. O. Ekern, Dir., Voc. Rehab. Serv., DPI, 1390 Miller St., 
Honolulu 

lreas., George Stepp, Position Analyst, Terr. Civil Serv., Territorial Build- 
ing, Honolulu 


Pres., Fred C. Proff, University High School, Urbana 

Vice-Pres., Walter Lifton, University of Ulinois, Urbana 

Sec.-Treas., Marjorie Hensley, McKinley Foundation (or 809 South Fifth) 
Champaign 


Pres., Ralph Schofield 

Treas., Elizabeth Weirick, 4470 Marcy Lane, Indianapolis 

Sec., H. H. Walter, Dir. of Guidance and Counseling, Arsenal Technical 
High School, 1500 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis 7 


Pres., Homer W. Dutter, Rm. 110, North Side H. S., Fort Wayne 
Vice-Pres., Harry Grabner, 1847 No. Anthony, Fort Wayne 

Sec., Ora M. Davis, 1131 W. Packard, Fort Wayne 

Treas., Ruth Chausse, Guid. Office, Central High School, Fort Wayne 


Pres., William C. Myers, 113 W. Eighth St., Mishawaka 


Pres., Guy Habenicht, Couns., Grundy Center High School, Grundy Center 

Vice-Pres., Boyd Cammack, Couns., Storm Lake High School, Storm Lake 

Vice-Pres., Stuart Tiedeman, Prof. of Education, Drake University, Des 
Moines 

Sec., Frank E. Wellman, Couns.-Trainer, Vocational Education Depart- 
ment, lowa State College, Ames 


Pres., E. G. Kennedy, Dir. of Guid., Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg 

Vice-Pres., Leonard Moulden, Dean of Boys, Topeka High School, Topeka 

Sec.-Treas., Annabel Pringle, Dean of Girls, Topeka High School, Topeka 


Pres., Ben X. Freeman, Guidance Coordinator, Louisville Public Schools 
Vice-Pres., Fred Pultz, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Sec., William Wesley, Fort Knox 


Pres., Perry Davis, Ponchatoula 
Vice-Pres., Al. Krieder, New Orleans 
Sec.-Treas., E. E. Puls, Hammond, Dean of Division of Applied Sciences 


Pres., Harold Miller, 5342 St. Charles St., New Orleans 





Maryland 1926 
altimore 1926 


State Branch 1947 


Western 1952 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Western 1936 


Worcester 1936 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Lansing 1941 


Minnesota 
Twin City 


Missouri 


Heart of America 1946 


St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


New Jersey 1929 


Pres., Melvin Roy, 1426 E. Madison, Baltimore 

Vice-Pres., Anna t. Shaw, 1310 Midvale Ave., Baltimore 28 

Sec., Sarah H. Kamaroii, 300 Spauiding Ave., Baltimore 15 

Treas., Bruce Eden, 1634 N. Appelton, Baltimore 17 

Pres., Anna F. Shaw, 1310 Midvale Ave., Baltimore 28 

Vice-Pres., James Leslie, 2 Greenbrier Road, Towson < 

Sec., Harry C. Hendrickson, Department of Education, Administration 
Building, Calvert and 23rd Sts., Baltimore 18 

Treas., Donald Smith, 1701 Weadborne Ave., Baltimore 

Pres., Daniel Skeath, Box 196, Brunswick 

Vice-Pres., George Bradford, Thurmont 

Sec., Clara M. Brewer, Middletown 

Treas., Earle Zile, 30 Manchester Ave., Westminste1 


Treas., Charles L. Sewall, 75 Mt. Vernon East, East Weymouth 

Pres., Mary E. Corcoran, Forest Park Jr. High School, Springfield 

Vice-Pres., Alice L. Hinckley, West Springfield Jr. H. S., West Springfield 

Sec., Allen R. Kaynor, Springfield College, Springfield 

reas., Edward D. Tripp, Ordnance Dist., Springfield Armory, Springfield 

Pres., Mary Jane Brownlee, Couns., Classical High School, Worcester 

Vice-Pres., David R. Dunigan, S. J., Dir., Office of Student Personnel, 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 

Sec., Justine della Salla, Guid. Dir., Leicester 

Treas., Dorothee Howe, Industrial Relations Couns., Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester 


Pres., 8. N. Horton, Guidance and Placement, Detroit Public Schools, 
1354 Broadway, Detroit 26 

Vice-Pres., Alice Moore, Lowrey High School, Dearborn 

Sec., Lexie Zwickey, East Commerce High School, Detroit 

Treas., Walter Kendall, Wilbur Wright High School, Detroit 

Pres., Thomas A. Goodrich, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Vice-Pres., Rowland R. Pierson, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Sec., Elfie Christensen, Everett High School, Lansing 

Treas., Richard Jobe, Ingham County Juvenile Court, Lansing 


Pres., Elmer R. John, Personnel Department, Midland Cooperative Whole- 
sale, 739 N. E. Johnson Street, Minneapolis 13 

Vice-Pres., Alice M. Christian, 101 Eddy Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14 

Sec., Ralph H. Johnson, 4245 Oakdrive Lane, Hopkins 

Sec.-Treas. Elect, D. Miriam Stene, Personnel Dept., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Pillsburg Bokg., Minneapolis 2 


Pres., E. O. Hammond, 1301 West 50th, Kansas City 

Sec., Margaret Thunder 

Treas., Anna Johnson, 2601 Benton Street, Kansas City 

Pres., Roselie Kniep, 7307 Maryland Ave., University City 5 
Vice-Pres., O. T. Richardson, Washington University, St. Louis 5 
Sec., Alberta Keuper, 9038 Pallardy Lane, St. Louis 21 

Treas., Clara Mutshnick, 3103 Shenandoah, St. Louis 4 


Pres., R. Glenn Kennedy, Fort Benton 
Vice-Pres., Robert Millhouse, Polson High School, Polson 
Sec.-Treas., Catherine Rathman, Great Falls High School, Great Falls 


Pres., Carrie R. Losi, Dir. of Guidance, Board of Education, Newark 

Vice-Pres., (North Region) Wingfield Poindexter, Guid. Dir., Lyndhurst 
High School; (Central Region) Joseph Shuttlesworth, Guid. Dir., Sum- 
mit High School; (South Region) Ruth Hoskins, Guid. Dir., Haddon 
Heights High School 

Sec.-Treas., Alexander W. Nissenbaum, Dean of Boys, Ferris High School, 
Jersey City 
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New Mexico 1952 


Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 


Central 1928 


Long Island 1943 


Mid-Hudson 1940 


Mohawk Valley 1941 


Rochester 1923 


New York City 1920 


Worcester-Putnam 1939 


Western 1939 
Teachers College 1925 


North Carolina 
State Branch 1927 


Ohio 
Akron Area 1947 


Central 1938 


State Branch 


December, 1954 


Pres., Arthur A. Wellck, 724 Solano Drive, N. E., Albuquerque 
Vice-Pres., Thomas V. Calkins, 217 Loretta Ave., Albuquerque 
Sec.-Treas., John P. Flores, 4708 Robin Ave., N. E., Albuquerque 


Pres., Gilbert Shults, Johnson City High School, Johnson City 

Sec., Jane Schwarz, Johnson City High School, Johnson City 

Treas., Joseph Powers, Benjamin Franklin School, Binghamton 

Pres., Donald Van Horn, The Roessleville School, Stop 38, Albany- 
Schenectady Road, Albany 5 

Vice-Pres., Philip Auerbach, Bethlehem Central High School, Delmar 

Sec.- Treas., E. Bradley Carnell, Albany Business College, Albany 

Pres., Marie E. Tutton, Port Byron Central School, Port Byron 

Vice-Pres., Norine Meagher, North Syracuse Central School, North 
Syracuse 

Sec., Laura Lyon, Principal, Powelson’s Institute, Syracuse 

Treas., Birt Evans, Baldwinsville Central School, Baldwinsville 

Pres., Grace Geiger, Toaz Junor High School, Huntington Station 

Vice-Pres., Bert Willenbrock, L. I. Agric. & Tech. Inst., Farmingdale 

Sec., Marion Byrnes, Southside High School, Rockville Center 

Treas., Sherman Masten, Hofstra College Hempstead 

Pres., Robert T. Ross, Poughkeepsie High School, Poughkeepsie 

Vice-Pres., Grace Nichols, VEEB, New York City 

Treas., Georgiana Gurney, Wappinger Falls High School, Wappinger Falls 

Pres., Sherry Wood, #2 Supervisory Dist., Bd. of Coop. Services, Oneida 
County, Conastota 

Vice-Pres., John Moses, Proctor High School, Utica 

Sec.-Treas., Sam Belardi, New York State Empl. Service, Utica 

Pres., Isabel K. Wallace, Voc. Couns. and Placement Officer, College for 
Women, University of Rochester, Rochester 

Sec., John Doolittle, Eastman Kodak Office, Rochester 

Treas., John Cosmano, Occupational Tech., New York State Empl. 
Bureau, 155 Main St., Rochester 

Pres., Alexander W. Morrison, Polytechnic Inst. of Brooklyn, 375 Pear! 
St., Brooklyn 

Pres. Elect, Marguerite H. Coleman, New York State Empl. Service, 1440 
Broadway, New York 

Sec., Carolyn P. Green, New York State Empl. Service, 1440 Broadway, 
New York 

Treas., J. Emerson Coyle, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10 

Pres., Beatrice Wightnick, Couns., New Rochelle High School, New 
Rochelle 

Sec., Dorothy Walker, Guidance Dir., Valhalla High School, Valhalla 

Treas., Leo Tyrell, Couns., Roosevelt High School, Yonkers 

Pres., Katherine M. Karl, 129 N. Second St., Olean 

Pres., Stanley H. Fisher, 2028—7ist St., Brooklyn 

Vice-Pres., Jack Crites, 212 Bancroft Hall, 509 West 121 St., New York 

Sec., Matilda Cerpa, 906 E. 176th St., Bronx 

Treas., Monique E. Sheft, 400 52nd St., New York 


Pres., Frank G. Fuller, East Carolina College, Greenville 
Vice-Pres., Henry Weitz, Duke University, Durham 
Sec.-Treas., Anne T. Freeman, P. O. Box 2209, Raleigh 


Pres., W. R. Bond, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron 

Sec., Aluin Prejean, 250 E. Market St., Akron 

Treas., Janice Harris, Guidance Couns., W. B. High School, 1002 Minne- 
sota St., Corpus Christi, Texas 

Pres., Collins W. Burnett, Coordinator of Student Personnel, College of 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Vice-Pres., Marjorie Hammond, Occup. Couns. and Editor, Occupational 
Opportunities Service, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Sec.-Treas., Harold E. Dial, Psychologist, Ohio State Civil Service Comm., 
Columbus 

Pres., Francis Dowdell, 312 W. 9th St., Cincinnati 2 

Sec., Robert Geer, Western Hills H. S., Cincinnati 5 

Treas., Gertrude Bellis, 220 Fosdick St., Cincinnati 19 





Miami Valley 1946 Pres., Philip Winkfield, Industrial Sec., Dayton Urban League, 225 N. 
Jefferson St., Dayton 
Vice-Pres., Willard R. Taylor, R. R. #2, Franklin 
Sec., Thomas F. Wade, Sinclair College, Dayton 2 
Treas., Lloyd Rensel, University of Dayton Guidance Center, Dayton 
Northeastern 1924 Pres., George A. Leech, Fenn College, Cleveland 
Vice-Pres., John A. Rowland, Rocky River High School, Cleveland 
Sec., Anne J. Erste, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland 
Treas., Charles D. Ferraro, The National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, Cleveland 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 1948 Pres., Fred 8. Barbee, 100 E. Lilac Lane, Midwest City 


Oregon 
State Branch 1942 Pres., Clark Brown, Dir. of Guidance, Lake Oswego Public High School, 
Oswego 
Treas., Jessie B. Blackburn, Central High School, Monmouth-Independ- 
ence 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 Pres., Clara Carpenter, 640—5th Ave., Williamsport 
Vice-Pres., Lenore Losch, 500 Glenwood Ave., Williamsport 
Sec.-Treas., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 
Keystone 1943 Pres., Galen Kilhefner, Supervising Principal, Elizabethtown Public 
Schools, Elizabethtown 
Vice-Pres., Kenneth B. Hoover, Dean, Messiah College, Grantham 
Treas., Thural Brehm, Dean of Boys, Milton Hershey School, Hershey 
Sec., Mary B. Myers, Dean of Girls, J. P. McCaskey High School, Lan- 
caster 
Lehigh Valley Pres., Leroy Miller, Boy's Couns., Allentown High School, Allentown 
Vice-Pres., Esther Frey, Girl’s Couns., Whitehall Township H. S., 
Hokendauqua 
Treas., Donald Hess, Counselor, Fountain Hill H. S., Fountain Hill 
Rec. Sec., Dorothy Filer, Couns., South Mountain H. S., Allentown 
Corres. Sec., Evelyn C. Walper, Girls’ Couns., Liberty H. S., Bethlehem 
Philadelphia Vicinity 1920 Pres., Benjamin J. Novak, Frankford H. S., Oxford and Wakeling Sts., 
Philadelphia 24 
Corres. Sec., Tom W. Bull, Pierce Sch. of Bus. Admin., 14200 Pine St., 
Philadelphia 2 
Rec. Sec., Helen F. Faust, Bd., of Public Educ., 2ist and Parkway, Phila- 
delphia 3 
Treas., Robert W. Cope, P. O. Box 194, Schwenksville 
1925 Pres., Arthur L. Glenn, Dir. of Student Guidance Service, Greensburg 
High School, Greensburg 
Vice-Pres., Ruth E. Welty, Guidance Dept., Pittsburgh Board of Public 
Education, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Ferne W. Horne, Guidance Couns., Mt. Lebanon High School, 
Pittsburgh 28 
Treas., Hal C. Teal, Couns., Allerdice High School, Pittsburgh 


Rhode Island 1928 
Pres., Edith M. Hutton, Pawtucket School Dept., Pawtucket 


Vice-Pres., Edward F. Donnelly, Gilbert Stuart Jr. High School, Providence 
Sec., Roland F. Shappy, Cranston High School, Cranston 
Treas., Raymond W. Houghton, Aldrich High School, Warwick 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 Pres., R. E. C. Love, West High School, Knoxville 
Vice-Pres., Curtis Gentry, Secondary Supv., Knoxville City Schools, 
Knoxville 
Sec., Frank McClelland, Maryville College, Maryville 
Treas., Robyn S. Walker, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 910 Walnut St., Knoxville 
Middle Tennessee 1940 Pres., Herman Carroll, 1801 Glen Echo Road, Nashville 
Vice-Pres., Robert Pettie, 1402 Woodmont Blvd., Nashville 
Sec., Eva Harris, 1932—2Ist Ave., S., Nashville 
Treas., C. W. Spence, Apt. 1, 1219—17th Ave., S., Nashville 


Texas 
Houston 1946 Pres., Mauryne Dailey, 1710 Richmond, Houston 
Vice-Pres., James Gray (Membership Chairman), Veterans Administra- 
tion Regional Office, 2320 La Branch, Houston 
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South Texas 1950 


Virginia 1931 


W ashington 
Seattle 1928 


Tacoma 1950 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 1929 


State Branch 1926 


Wyoming 1932 


Canada 


British Columbia 1948 


Maritime 1947 


Sec., Reba Shuttlesworth, 3931 Fernwood, Houston 

Sec. Elect, Ethel MacKenzie, 4440 Wheeler Ave., Houston 

Treas., George Taulbee, Psychology Department, University of Houston, 
Houston 

Pres., Lester Beals, Dean of Student Services, San Antonio College, 1300 
San Pedro Ave., San Antonio 12 

Vice-Pres., Harold A. Wren, Dept. of Psychology, Our Lady of the Lake 
College, San Antonio 

Sec., Janie Siebrecht, Counselor, Poe Junior High School, San Antonio 

Treas., 1. E. Culpepper, 546 Avant Ave., San Antonio 


Pres., Rebie Lassiter, John Marshall High School, Richmond 
Sec.-Treas., Anne Bedinger, 2622 Idlewood Ave., Richmond 


Pres., Harvey Frankel, 3716 E. 57th St., Seattle 5 

Treas., Marion Candee, 4648—41st St., N. E., Seattle 5 

Pres., June Young, Empl. Security Dept., 1501 Pacific Ave., Tacoma 2 
Vice-Pres., Frank Kearns, Veterans Hospital, American Lake 

Sec.-Treas., Roy Cochrane, Tacoma Public Schools, Box 1357, Tacoma |! 


Pres., Herbert J. Rass, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., West Allis 

Vice-Pres., William F. Tiernan, Pulaski H. S., Milwaukee 

Sec.-Treas., Evelyn Shaw, Milwaukee Vocational & Adult School, Milwaukee 

Pres., Desmond D. O'Connell, 35 Craig Ave., Madison 5 

Vice-Pres., Max ]. Hays, 105 S. Blair St., Madison 3 

Sec., Sister M. Estelle, §.S.N.D., Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 10 

Treas., Arden C. Eichsteadt, University of Wisconsin Ext. Div., 600 W 
Kilbourn Ave., Milwaukee 3 


Pres., Lyle L. Miller, Head, Dept. of Guidance, College of Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 

Sec., Mathew Carey, University Veterans Relations Office, 
Wyoming, Laramie 


University of 


Pres., J. C. Chisholm, Youth Counseling Service, YMCA, Vancouver 
Vice-Pres., Walter Luyendyk, Personnel Office, City Hall, Vancouver 
Sec., Aileen Mann, Med. Serv. Div., Dept. of Health & Welfare, 635 Burrard 


St., Vancouver 
Treas., — Findlay, Mental Health Coordinator, Burnaby North High 


School, Burnaby 


Treas., G. W. Myers, Employment Manager, Simpsons-Sears, Halifax, 
Canada 
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Merry Christmas 


to each of you 
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AVAILABLE ISSUES OF THE 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
MAGAZINE AND OCCUPATIONS 


October 1, 1954 


The following issues of National Vocational Guidance Association 
periodicals are for sale at APGA Headquarters. Copies are on hand for 
the months indicated and are being offered at 50 per cent off list price 
for single copies and 75 per cent off list price of single copies for com- 
plete single volumes. All stock is subject to prior sale. 


List Price 
Year Volume Sept Oct Nov Dec dan Feb Mar Apr May dun Per Number 
1924 x $.15 
1925 x 15 
1925-26 x 1S 
1926-27 .25 
1927-28 x 25 
1928-29 x .25 
1929-30 25 
1930-31 35 
1931-32 10 3 
1932-33 ll 35 
1933-34 12 
1934-35 13 
1935-36 14 
1936-37 15 
1937-38 16 
1938-39 17 
1939-40 18 
1940-41 19 
1941-42 20 
1942-43 21 
1943-44 22 
1944-45 23 
1945-46 24 
1946-47 25 
1947-48 26 
1948-49 27 
1949-50 28 x 
1950-51 29 x 
1951-52 30 x 


Orders for back numbers and volumes should be addressed to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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